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Preface 


This  guideline  outlines  the  expectations  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  the  development  of  history  and  con¬ 
temporary  studies  courses  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Divisions.  It  includes  course  outlines  for  the 
Ontario  Academic  Courses  in  history  and  contempo¬ 
rary  studies. 


History  and  Contemporary  Studies,  1986 

is  divided  into  four  parts: 

-  Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 

includes  policy  statements  and  recommendations  for 
developing  courses  in  history  and  contemporary  studies. 

-  Part  B:  Intermediate  Division  provides  directions 
for  developing  courses  for  Grades  7  to  10. 

-  Part  C:  Senior  Division  provides  directions  for 
developing  courses  for  Grades  11  and  12. 

-  Part  D:  Ontario  Academic  Courses  outlines 
the  Ontario  Academic  Courses  in  history  and 
contemporary  studies. 

This  document  supersedes  the  following  guidelines: 

Economics ,  Senior  Division ,  1971 

History ,  Intermediate  Division,  1977 

History,  Senior  Division,  1970 

Law,  Senior  Division,  1972 

Man  in  Society,  Senior  Division,  1965 

People  in  Politics,  Senior  Division,  1972 

World  Religions,  Senior  Division,  1971 
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The  Arts 


1 .  The  History  and 

Contemporary  Studies 
Program 


1.1  Introduction 

The  guideline  for  the  history  and  contempo¬ 
rary  studies  program  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  address  the  current  and  future  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents.  History  and  contemporary  studies  programs 
and  courses  must  help  to  prepare  students  to  function 
successfully  in  a  complex  society  characterized  by 
rapid  technological,  economic,  political,  and  social 
change.  The  programs  and  courses  described  here  will 
provide  students  with  opportunities  to  understand 
how  the  global  society  has  evolved  and  works,  and  how 
individuals,  alone  and  in  groups,  have  contributed 
to  the  stability  and  growth  of  their  unique  societies. 
The  values  of  societies  are  explored,  and  the  structures 
and  processes  of  their  economies,  social  systems, 
political  systems,  and  legal  systems  are  examined. 

This  guideline  should  enable  schools  to  plan 
programs  that  will  help  students  understand  their 
own  and  other  societies,  become  active  participants  in 
their  education  and  their  society,  and  develop  both 
self-confidence  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others. 


1.2  Definitions  and  Descriptions  of  History 

and  Contemporary  Studies 

1.2.1  History 

The  discipline  of  history  is  concerned  with 
change  through  time  and  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  past  to  the  present  and  the  future.  All 
historical  work  and  thought  tries  to  comprehend 
the  human  experience  as  it  has  developed  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  abiding  interest  in  change  and 
transformation  is  central  to  historical  thinking  and 
understanding.  History  shares  approaches  and  methods 
with  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  Some 
historians  study  the  development  of  ideas,  human 
creativity,  and  values  using  an  approach  similar  to  that 
taken  in  the  humanities.  Other  historians  employ 
methods  that  resemble  those  used  in  the  social  sciences. 
All  historians,  however,  are  akin  in  their  empirical 
approach  to  the  discipline:  the  description  of  events 
based  on  a  methodology  designed  to  provide  the 
broadest  amount  of  verifiable  data. 

History  includes  many  dimensions  or 
perspectives.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are: 

-  the  political  dimension,  which  studies  leadership, 
forms  of  government,  decision  making,  and  political 
institutions; 

-  the  economic  dimension,  which  explains  the  influence 
of  economic  factors; 

-  the  social  dimension,  which  describes  the  dailv  life 
of  people  and  the  evolution  of  social  structures; 

-  the  cultural  dimension,  which  interprets  people's 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences; 

-  the  dimension  of  ideas,  which  examines  the  origin, 
evolution,  and  influence  of  major  trends  of  thought 
through  the  ages; 

-  the  spiritual  dimension,  which  includes  the  influence 
of  religious  beliefs,  practices,  and  organization  on 
events. 
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Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 


1.2.2  Why  Study  History? 

The  reasons  for  studying  history  are  many 
and  complex. 

History  is  used  to  provide  a  sense  of  identity.  History 
is  to  people  what  memory  is  to  an  individual;  it  tells 
us  who  we  are,  where  we  came  from,  and  what  we 
value.  History  helps  to  provide  a  nation  with  an  iden¬ 
tity  and  allows  its  people  to  understand  the  feelings, 
values,  and  aspirations  that  give  meaning  to  their  lives. 
As  well,  the  study  of  history  should  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  develop  an  understanding  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  should  foster  an  appreciation  of  the 
diversity  of  human  interests,  skills,  and  behaviour. 

History  helps  to  explain  the  present.  Through  ana¬ 
lysing  the  past  and  reliving  experiences,  students  come 
to  realize  that  people  throughout  time  have  been 
confronted  with  similar  types  of  situations  and  prob¬ 
lems.  By  studying  history,  students  can  understand 
the  various  ideologies,  policies,  and  actions  that  have 
shaped  today's  society.  Students  should  acquire  a 
perspective  that  allows  them  to  deepen  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  own  society,  to  apply  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  contemporary  events,  and  to  develop  a  sense 
of  the  continuity  of  the  past  with  the  present  and  the 
future. 

History  encourages  thinking  and  communication.  A 
knowledge  of  history  helps  students  to  adopt  thought¬ 
ful,  creative,  open-minded  approaches  to  situations 
and  problems.  Through  the  study  of  history,  students 
should  develop  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  opinion,  to  identify  cause-and-effect  relationships, 
and  to  analyse  decisions.  As  a  result,  their  own  cogni¬ 
tive  skills  in  evaluating  evidence,  making  judgements, 
and  solving  problems  should  be  enhanced.  These 
thinking  skills  are  naturally  intertwined  with  the  com¬ 
munication  skills:  reading,  listening,  viewing,  writing, 
and  speaking. 


1.2.3  Contemporary  Studies 

Contemporary  studies  is  concerned  with 
present-day  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  the 
structure  and  operation  of  social  institutions  and  the 
motivating  forces  behind  individual  and  collective 
behaviour.  The  human  condition  is  studied  from  one 
or  more  social-science  or  legal  perspectives.  The  disci¬ 
plines  of  sociology,  psychology,  anthropology,  politics, 
economics,  and  law  are  drawn  upon  to  help  students 
discover  how  individuals  create  their  culture  and  shape 
their  environment,  and  how,  in  turn,  culture  and 
environment  affect  the  individual. 


1.2.4  Why  Study  Contemporary  Society? 

Today's  society  is  complex  and  changing  rapidly. 
Adolescents  and  young  adults  face  an  often  bewildering 
network  of  forces,  groups,  issues,  and  events.  The 
courses  in  contemporary  studies  will  help  students  to 
organize,  analyse,  and  develop  an  understanding  of 
these  elements. 

Today's  society  is  an  information  society.  The  expo¬ 
nential  increase  in  the  production,  distribution,  and 
storing  of  information  is  related  to  the  new  technologies. 
Students  need  to  understand  how  the  social  sciences 
deal  with  this  information. 

Today's  society  requires  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
thinking  and  communication  skills.  The  methods  used 
to  process  information  also  help  students  to  develop 
thoughtful,  creative,  open-minded  approaches  to 
situations  and  problems.  The  skills  acquired  in  con¬ 
temporary  studies  courses  should  help  students  to  be¬ 
come  self-directed,  self-motivated  problem  solvers, 
who  are  able  to  communicate  clearly  and  effectively. 
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The  History  and  Contemporary  Studies  Program 


1.3  The  Goals  of  Education 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  Ontario  strives 
to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the 
province's  schools.  In  its  contribution  to  programs, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  finances,  the  ministry  has  the 
overall  purpose  of  helping  individual  learners  to 
achieve  their  potential  in  physical,  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional,  social,  cultural,  and  moral  development.  The 
goals  of  education,  as  outlined  in  Ontario  Schools , 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (osis)  consist  of  helping 
each  student  to: 

1.  develop  a  responsiveness  to  the  dynamic  processes  of 
learning; 

2.  develop  resourcefulness,  adaptability,  and  creativity  in 
learning  and  living; 

3.  acquire  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  express  ideas  through  words,  numbers,  and 
other  symbols; 

4.  develop  physical  fitness  and  good  health; 

5.  gain  satisfaction  from  participating  and  from  sharing 
the  participation  of  others  in  various  forms  of  artistic 
expression; 

6.  develop  a  feeling  of  self-worth; 

7.  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  individual 
within  the  family  and  the  role  of  the  family  within  society; 

8.  acquire  skills  that  contribute  to  self-reliance  in  solving 
practical  problems  in  everyday  life; 

9.  develop  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  society  at 
the  local,  national,  and  international  levels; 

10.  develop  esteem  for  the  customs,  cultures,  and  beliefs 
of  a  wide  variety  of  societal  groups; 

11.  acquire  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  lead  to  satisfaction 
and  productivity  in  the  world  of  work; 

12.  develop  respect  for  the  environment  and  a  commitment 
to  the  wise  use  of  resources; 

13.  develop  values  related  to  personal,  ethical,  or  religious 
beliefs  and  to  the  common  welfare  of  society.1 


1.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Ontario  Schools,  Intermediate  ami 
Senior  Divisions  (Grades  7-I2/OACs):  Program  and  Diploma  Requirements 
(Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1984),  pp.  3-4. 


1.4  The  Aims  of  History  and  Contemporary 
Studies 

The  following  aims  are  derived  from  the  goals 
of  education  for  Ontario  and  focus  specifically  on  the 
areas  of  learning  included  in  this  guideline.  Courses  of 
study  should  be  designed  to  assist  and  encourage 
students  to: 

1.  develop  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  ability 
to  deal  with  problems  in  academic  and  everyday  life 
and  to  make  sound  personal,  educational,  and  career 
choices; 

2.  understand  their  role  in  society; 

3.  understand  the  aspirations,  needs,  values,  and  culture 
of  a  variety  of  groups  in  Canada  and  in  the  world; 

4.  appreciate  the  need  for  some  political  and  legal  form 
and  authority  to  ensure  order,  to  protect  minority 
and  individual  freedoms,  and  to  satisfy  needs; 

5.  develop  the  ability  to  use  cognitive  skills  to  research, 
process,  and  communicate  information  in  a  variety 
of  contexts;2 

6.  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  enable  them  to 
participate  and  contribute  as  members  of  their  families 
and  citizens  of  their  school,  community,  province, 
country,  and  the  world; 

7.  acquire  the  ability  to  recognize  conflict  and  to  deal 
with  it  positively,  rationally,  and  in  a  socially  benefi¬ 
cial  manner; 

8.  extend  their  knowledge  of  humanity  and  of  the  social, 
economic,  cultural,  political,  legal,  and  religious  facets 
of  human  history  and  contemporary  society; 

9.  acquire  knowledge  of  historical  and  contemporary 
societies  in  the  form  of  facts,  concepts,  and  generaliza¬ 
tions; 

10.  understand  the  growth  and  transmission  of  personal 
and  societal  values,  customs,  and  traditions; 

11.  understand  Canada  and  Canada's  role  in  the  world; 

12.  understand  the  ways  contemporary  thought  has 
been  shaped  by  past  civilizations. 


2.  Throughout  this  guideline  the  term  "cognitive  skills"  includes 
both  thinking  and  communication  skills.  The  term  "communication 
skills"  includes  both  the  receptive  and  the  expressive  skills. 
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2.  The  Learner  and 
the  Program 


2.1  The  Image  of  the  Learner 

The  image  of  the  learner  held  by  the  Ministry 

of  Education  in  Ontario  was  first  described 
in  Issues  and  Directions ,  in  1980. 

The  image  of  the  learner  implicit  in  Ministry  of  Education 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  is  complex.  Recognizing 
the  diversity  of  individual  abilities  and  interests ,  the 
Ministry  views  the  learner  as  an  active  participant  in 
education  who  gains  satisfaction  from  the  dynamics  of 
learning.  The  concept  of  the  learner  as  a  mere  processor  of 
information  has  been  replaced  by  the  image  of  a  self- 
motivated ',  self-directed  problem-solver ,  aware  of  both  the 
processes  and  uses  of  learning  and  deriving  a  sense  of 
self-worth  and  confidence  from  a  variety  of  accomplish¬ 
ments.  This  learner  is  guided  by  values  consistent  with 
personal  religious-ethical  beliefs,  cultural  traditions, 
and  the  common  welfare  of  society.  The  image  also  reveals 
a  methodical  thinker  who  is  capable  of  inquiry,  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  evaluation,  as  well  as  a  perceptive  discov¬ 
erer  capable  of  resourcefulness,  intuition,  and  creativity. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  image  of  the  learner 
is  too  idealistic  or  valid  only  for  students  in  advanced 
stages  of  cognitive  development,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  educational  system  of  this  province  even  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  older  ones  with  learning  disabilities  are 
perceived  as  moving  towards  this  image;  in  other  words, 
it  applies  to  all  learners  potentially.  The  point  is  that  the 
kind  of  education  provided  for  the  learner  envisaged  here 
is  quite  different  from  what  would  be  provided  for  a 
learner  who  was  envisaged,  for  example,  as  requiring  a 
strictly  regimented  program  comprised  largely  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  assimilated  or  a  reluctant  learner  who  had  to 
be  coerced  and  directed  at  each  step  towards  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Thus,  the  very  goals  of  education  flow 
from  the  image  of  the  learner  for  whom  the  direction  is 
being  provided .3 


2.2  Stages  of  Development  and  Learning 

Styles 

2.2.1  Stages  of  Development 

In  order  to  foster  individual  growth,  teachers 

of  history  and  contemporary  studies  should 
be  sensitive  to  both  the  developmental  stages  and  the 
learning  styles  of  their  students.  As  far  as  possible, 
schools  should  design  activities  that  enable  students  to 
develop  and  extend  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  appropriate  to  their  level  of  maturity.  In  addition, 
schools  should  create  an  environment  that  helps  stu¬ 
dents  go  beyond  the  learning  that  would  occur  through 
maturation  alone. 

All  learners  move  through  stages  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  development.  Not  only 
does  the  rate  of  development  vary  from  individual  to 
individual,  but  an  individual  may  mature  more  quickly 
in  one  of  these  dimensions  than  in  another.  Further¬ 
more,  the  growth  may  occur  in  spurts  rather  than  as  a 
steady  progression,  and  there  will  be  frequent  periods 
during  which  a  learner  will  consolidate  growth  in  one 
or  more  dimensions. 

The  following  table  focuses  on  two  stages  of 
development:  early  adolescence  (Intermediate  Divi¬ 
sion)  and  late  adolescence  (Senior  Division).  The  char¬ 
acteristics  and  needs  of  the  learner  at  these  stages 
have  been  outlined,  and  appropriate  program  strategies 
to  meet  these  needs  and  characteristics  have  been 
suggested.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  stages  of 
development  and  the  lines  of  transition  between  them 
cannot  be  rigidly  applied  to  all  students.  Some  students 
may  not  emerge  from  the  late-childhood  stage  (Junior 
Division)  in  one  or  more  of  the  dimensions  until  well 
into  the  Intermediate  Division,  while  others  may  have 
moved  into  the  late-adolescence  stage  while  still  in  the 
Intermediate  Division. 


3.  Ministry  of  Education  and  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Ontario,  Issues  and  Directions:  The  Response  to  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Declining  School  Enrolments  in  Ontario  (Toronto:  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  and  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Ontario, 
1980),  pp.  2-3. 
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The  Learner  and  the  Program 


Early  Adolescence 
(Intermediate  Division) 


Strategies  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  learner  through  the  history  and 
contemporary  studies  program 


Characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  learner 


Students  are  concerned  about  their  identity,  their  place  in 
society,  and  their  place  in  the  world. 


Students  are  concerned  about  personal  relationships  with 
others,  especially  with  members  of  their  peer  groups. 


Students  are  interested  in  values  and  in  the  meaning  of  life. 
They  are  concerned  with  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
fairness  and  injustice. 


Students  look  for  models  to  examine  and  actions  to  judge; 
they  also  need  to  be  aware  of  many  alternatives  in  behaviour 
and  attitudes. 


Students  are  continuing  to  grow  in  overall  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment.  They  can,  for  example,  generalize  about  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  and  understand  time  series.  They  try  to 
clarify  relationships  between  ideas  through  reasoning  and 
logic.  A  few  students  are  reluctant  to  venture  beyond  the 
tangible,  while  many  are  beginning  to  deal  with  abstract 
relationships  instead  of  concrete  things  and  with  the  form  of 
an  argument  and  not  merely  its  content. 


Teachers  should: 

-  involve  students  in  examining  their  world,  local  and  distant; 
investigating  how  it  came  to  be;  speculating  on  what  it  is 
likely  to  become; 

-  encourage  the  development  of  a  positive  self-concept  and 
help  to  broaden  and  raise  aspirations  and  life  expectations 
by  focusing  on  the  contributions  and  experiences  of  women 
and  men  with  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

-  focus  on  social  history  in  the  early  years  of  the  program; 
plan  group  discussions,  role  playing,  and  other  interactive 
situations  to  allow  for  lively  and  informal  exchanges  that 
can  establish  social  relationships  on  a  solid  base. 

-  provide  opportunities  for  the  investigation  of  attitudes, 
beliefs,  interests,  and  values. 


-  select  content  that  includes  a  diversity  of  personalities  and 
situations,  and  design  procedures  to  examine  different  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting,  and  reasons  for  both. 

-  provide  students  with  problem-solving  situations;  continue 
to  develop  concrete  examples  when  introducing  abstract 
ideas;  allow  for  flexibility  in  program  development  to  accom¬ 
modate  students'  emerging  ability  to  deal  with  abstract  ideas 
and  relationships;  examine  the  processes  or  forms  of  argu¬ 
ments  by  using  visual  representations,  charts,  or  organizers. 
(See  “Development  and  Growth  in  Cognitive  Skills",  pages 
18-28.) 


Students  are  often  torn  between  seemingly  paradoxical  needs 
and  impulses.  For  example,  they  like  to  feel  independent, 
but  at  the  same  time  wish  to  remain  dependent.  They  may 
be  argumentative  and  want  to  challenge  and  test  the  ideals 
and  models  they  most  admire.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
able  to  work  effectively  and  co-operatively  in  groups.  Within 
this  group  framework,  as  well  as  individually,  students  can 
be  industrious,  decisive,  and  reasonable. 


-  involve  students  in  group  activities  with  fixed  criteria;  allow 
individual  presentations  to  emerge  from  group  work;  use 
the  cognitive  skills  acquired  in  history  and  contemporary 
studies  for  classroom  discussions  on  such  topics  as  field 
trips,  codes  of  behaviour,  and  the  fairness  or  purpose  of 
evaluation. 
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Late  Adolescence 
(Senior  Division) 


Characteristics  and  needs  Strategies  for  meeting  the  needs  of 

of  the  learner  the  learner  through  the  history  and 

contemporary  studies  program 


Teachers  should: 

Students  are  ready  to  decide  where  they  stand  on  issues,  to  -  select  issues  relevant  to  students'  concerns;  extend  decision- 
commit  themselves,  and  to  act  on  their  beliefs.  making  skills;  involve  students  in  developing  education  and 

career  plans;  involve  students  in  student  councils,  producing 
student  handbooks,  choosing  classroom-management  proce¬ 
dures. 


Students  continue  to  develop  their  capacity  to  think  abstractly 
without  necessarily  having  the  assistance  of  the  concrete  and 
observable.  Many  students  can  make  the  mental  leaps  nec¬ 
essary  to  theorize  about  the  past,  and  they  can  move  from 
the  actual  to  the  possible  to  the  speculative. 


Students  are  becoming  increasingly  competent  at  problem 
solving,  problem  posing,  and  decision  making.  They  can  plan 
well,  observe  accurately,  and  draw  logical  conclusions  from 
their  observations. 


Students  are  becoming  more  proficient  in  their  ability  to 
process  and  understand  the  structure  of  language.  They 
increasingly  use  language  as  a  tool  to  probe  thought,  to  report, 
to  predict,  and  to  reason. 


2.2.2  Learning  Styles 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  a  student's 
learning  style  helps  to  determine  his  or  her 
success  in  school.  Learning  styles  reflect  individual 
student  strengths  and  experiences.  Within  a  class,  in¬ 
dividual  students  will  receive,  process,  and  apply  in¬ 
formation  in  different  ways.  Some  students  may  be 
visually  oriented  and  learn  most  readily  through  visual 
means;  other  students  may  learn  best  through  aural 
means.  Some  may  learn  effectively  through  experiences 
involving  manipulation  of  materials;  others  through 
electronic  aids,  or  interaction  with  others,  or  reflection. 


-  involve  students  in  specialized  study  within  selected  history 
and  contemporary  studies  disciplines;  structure  content 
around  common  themes  and  problems;  offer  opportunities 
to  move  from  past  to  present  to  future,  and  from  the  familiar 
to  the  unknown;  extend  the  use  of  visual  representations, 
charts,  or  organizers  to  examine  the  forms  or  processes  of 
arguments.-  (See  "Development  and  Growth  in  Cognitive 
Skills",  pages  18-28.) 

-  allow  students  to  develop  independent  research  projects; 
challenge  students  to  investigate  a  wide  range  of 
"evidence";  help  them  extend  the  use  of  a  complete  problem¬ 
solving  model  in  creative  and  independent  ways. 

-  expand  the  depth  and  sophistication  of  oral  and  written 
activities;  provide  opportunities  for  debates,  panels,  and  an¬ 
alytical  research  projects;  assist  students  in  distinguishing 
between  rhetoric  and  logic;  help  them  to  examine  the  whole 
problem  before  reorganizing  its  parts  for  communication 
purposes. 


Teachers  should  become  aware  of  different  learning 
styles  and  take  them  into  account  when  planning  ac¬ 
tivities  for  their  students. 

Research  in  learning  theory  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  brain  has  an  important  impact 
on  our  understanding  of  how  students  learn.  Teachers 
should  keep  abreast  of  such  information  and  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  new  findings  for  helping  students  to  learn. 
The  ministry's  regional  offices,  the  faculties  of  education, 
and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
and  its  field  centres  can  assist  schools  and  teachers 
in  this  regard. 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  the  ministry's  image- 
of-the-learner  statement,  it  is  a  basic  policy  in  the 
curriculum  for  Ontario  schools  that  individual  differ¬ 
ences  are  to  be  accommodated  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 
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2.3  Building  on  the  Primary 

and  Junior  Divisions 

Just  as  the  circular  Ontario  Schools,  Interme¬ 
diate  and  Senior  Divisions  builds  on  Circular  P1J1:  The 
Formative  Years,  so  History  and  Contemporary  Studies 
builds  on  the  environmental  studies  program  in  the 
Primary  and  Junior  Divisions.  In  the  environmental 
studies  program  students  were  given  opportunities 
to  acquire,  in  a  developmental  manner,  knowledge 
about  self,  family,  community,  province,  and  nation.  As 
well,  their  cognitive  skills  in  communication,  problem 
solving,  and  planning  grew  and  were  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  knowledge  domain.  The  environ¬ 
mental  studies  program  also  encouraged  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-confidence,  respect  for  others,  and  respect 
for  the  environment. 


2.4  Learning  Outcomes 

2.4.1  Attitudes  and  the  Affective  Domain 

The  skill,  knowledge,  and  attitude  objectives 

of  history  and  contemporary  studies  are 
closely  interrelated.  Frequently,  certain  attitudes  are  a 
necessary  precondition  for  skills  development  and 
knowledge  acquisition.  The  ministry's  image-of-the- 
learner  statement  clearly  links  self-confidence  and  self- 
motivation  to  the  use  of  skills  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

In  history  and  contemporary  studies  programs 
and  courses,  schools  should  develop  a  social  and 
academic  environment  that  emphasizes  the  first  four 
aims  of  history  and  contemporary  studies  (page  7). 
Attitude  objectives  are  described  in  detail  in  each  of 
the  program  descriptions  in  the  Intermediate  Division, 
Senior  Division,  and  Ontario  Academic  Courses  (OAC) 
sections  (parts  B,  C,  and  D)  of  this  guideline. 


2.4.2  The  Cognitive-Skills  Domain 

The  ministry's  image-of-the-learner  statement 

places  considerable  emphasis  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  problem-solving  skills.  These  range  from  the 
early  skills  of  the  young  child,  which  include  ordering 
and  matching,  to  the  later  skills  of  the  older  child, 
which  include  hypothesizing  and  organizing,  to  the 
complex  skills  -  for  example,  decision  making  and  causal 
analysis  -  of  the  adolescent  and  adult. 

The  model  for  cognitive-skills  development 
and  growth  that  follows  is  derived  from  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  aims  of  history  and  contemporary 
studies  (page  7).  Many  schools  will  already  have  a 
unit  designed  to  introduce  a  skills  model  to  students. 
The  eight-category  model  that  follows  may  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  such  a  unit. 

The  cognitive-skills  objectives  found  in  the 
programs  and  sample  units  outlined  in  parts  B,  C, 
and  D  of  this  guideline  are  derived  from  the  model. 
However,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  each  sample 
unit  uses  only  some  of  the  skills  found  in  the  model. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  reflect  the  reality  that  while  a 
school's  skills  model  is  often  applied  as  a  step-by-step 
whole,  many  lessons,  units,  and  projects  will  likely 
introduce,  develop,  or  extend  only  a  few  of  the  skills 
at  a  time.  Naturally,  in  longer  problem-solving  assign¬ 
ments,  students  will  make  use  of  most  or  all  of  the 
skills  in  a  model. 

The  following  skills-development  model  may 
be  applied  sequentially,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
students  will  always  use  -  or  develop  -  the  skills  se¬ 
quentially.  Frequently,  cognitive  skills  are  employed  in 
a  creative,  holistic,  or  looping  manner.  A  conclusion 
is  perceived  before  significant  information  is  located, 
or  certain  information  sparks  an  interest  that  leads  to 
establishing  a  focus  for  a  problem.  Often,  too,  in  an 
activity  like  expository  writing,  the  initial  process  in¬ 
volves  a  free-flowing  recovery  of  impressions,  feelings, 
and  arguments.  Later  these  ideas  would  be  set  into 
some  order. 
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Cognitive-Skills-Development  Mode/4 

Category 

Description 

1. 

Focus 

Limit,  direct,  or  define  a  problem  or  issue. 

2. 

Organize 

Select  or  develop  a  visual  representation,  chart,  or  organizer 
for  the  focus. 

3. 

Locate 

Identify,  find,  and  use  reliable,  relevant  sources  of 
information. 

4. 

Record 

Summarize  and  translate  information. 

5. 

Evaluate/ 

Assess 

Determine  the  validity,  appropriateness,  significance,  and 
accuracy  of  information. 

6. 

Synthesize/ 

Conclude 

Observe  relationships  in  and  draw  conclusion(s)  from 
information. 

7. 

Apply 

Predict,  generalize,  compare,  and  decide,  basing  these 
formulations  on  the  conclusion(s). 

8. 

Communicate 

Express  information  and  ideas,  and  describe  the  cognitive 

processes  involved. 


2.4.3  The  Knowledge  Domain 

Traditionally,  schools  have  been  most  confi¬ 
dent  of  their  ability  to  foster  growth  in  the 
knowledge  domain.  In  keeping  with  the  ministry's 
image-of-the-learner  statement,  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  knowledge  outcomes.  The  last  five 
aims  of  history  and  contemporary  studies  (page  7) 
underline  the  need  for  knowledge  acquisition. 

Knowledge  objectives  that  include  a  growth 
continuum  from  facts  to  concepts  to  generalizations 
and  that  are  linked  to  the  cognitive-skills  and  affective 
domains  will  provide  the  most  lasting  and  memorable 
learning  experiences,  as  schools  fulfil  their  role 
in  developing  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
their  students. 

Knowledge  objectives  are  described  in  detail 
in  each  of  the  program  descriptions  in  parts  B,  C,  and 
D  of  this  guideline. 


4.  This  model  is  appropriate  for  all  students,  as  directed  by  the 
ministry's  image-of-the-learner  statement.  However,  section  2.5, 
“Levels  of  Difficulty"  (this  page),  emphasizes  certain  skills  for  each 
of  the  three  levels  of  difficulty,  as  appropriate. 


2.5  Levels  of  Difficulty 

The  Intermediate  Division,  Senior  Division, 

and  OAC  sections  of  this  guideline  provide 
schools  with  the  authority  for  developing  courses  of 
study  for  history  and  contemporary  studies.  In  Grades 
9  to  12,  these  courses  of  study  must  clearly  address 
one  of  the  three  levels  of  difficulty:  basic,  general,  or 
advanced.  Courses  of  study  developed  at  any  one  of  the 
three  levels  may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  learning  needs 
of  exceptional  pupils.  It  is  the  principal's  responsibility 
to  arrange  for  the  adaptation  of  a  course  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  exceptional  pupil,  while  maintaining  both 
the  integrity  of  this  guideline  and  the  quality  of  the 
course  at  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty. 

Where  a  course  is  offered  at  two  levels  of 
difficulty  in  a  class,  the  objectives  for  each  level  must 
be  stated  clearly,5  so  that  students,  parents,  and  teachers 
are  aware  of  the  credit  requirements  for  each.  The 
teaching  strategies,  evaluation  procedures,  and  resources 
should  reflect  the  differences  among  the  levels. 


5.  Appendixes  B  and  C  dearly  illustrate  that  some  objectives  may 
be  the  same  or  similar  for  different  levels  of  difficulty;  other  objectives 
will  be  significantly  different  for  different  levels  of  difficulty. 
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The  general  characteristics  of  each  level  of  difficulty, 
as  reflected  in  history  and  contemporary  studies 
program  descriptions  for  Grades  9  to  12,  are  outlined 
below. 

Teachers  planning  courses  of  study  at  any 
level  of  difficulty  should  have  a  clear  conception  of 
growth  in  a  skill  or  in  knowledge,  so  that  they  can 
develop  appropriate  intervention,  remediation,  and 
enrichment  procedures. 


2.5.1  Basic  Level 

Basic-level  courses  are  designed  to  focus  on 

the  development  of  personal  skills,  social 
understanding,  self-confidence,  and  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work  and  for  citizenship. 

The  cognitive-skills  and  attitude  objectives  in 
this  program  are  closely  linked.  Students  generally 
like  to  do  what  they  are  able  to  do.  While  all  cognitive- 
skills  objectives  must  be  included  in  a  course,  teachers 
of  basic-level  courses  should  give  particular  emphasis 
to  those  cognitive  skills  that  help  students  to  focus, 
organize,  and  communicate.  These  skills  are  valuable 
as  personal  skills  and  will  also  help  students  operate 
effectively  in  the  world  of  work  and  in  society.  The 
knowledge  or  content  gained  from  these  courses  will 
become  more  interesting  and  useful  as  students  are 
better  able  to  organize  and  communicate  it. 


2.5.2  General  Level 

General-level  courses  should  be  considered 

as  appropriate  preparation  for  employ¬ 
ment,  careers,  or  further  education  in  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  and  other  non-degree¬ 
granting  educational  institutions.  Courses  should 
also  focus  on  the  student's  role  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  and  on  the  extension  of  citizenship  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

The  problem-solving,  group-work,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  emphasized  in  this  program  have 
direct  application  to  students'  everyday  living  and 
learning.  The  knowledge  or  content  objectives  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  students  to  participate  as  active  and 
compassionate  citizens  in  a  democratic  society.  As  well, 
post-secondary  institutions  offer  many  courses  that 
can  build  on  the  content  acquired  in  these  courses. 


As  with  courses  at  the  basic  level,  all  skills  objectives 
are  to  be  included,  but  teachers  should  emphasize 
skills  that  help  the  students  to  focus,  organize,  and 
communicate  the  information  gained  from  these  courses. 
Teachers  should  also  stress  skills  that  develop  the 
abilities  to  assess  and  apply  information  and  to  solve 
problems. 


2.5.3  Advanced  Level 

Advanced-level  courses  should  focus  on  the 
development  of  academic  skills  and  prepare 
students  for  university  or  certain  programs  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  Such  courses 
should  be  designed  to  assist  students  to  understand 
the  theoretical  principles,  practical  applications,  and 
substantive  content  of  a  subject.  Citizenship  prepara¬ 
tion  will  also  be  a  significant  component  of  courses 
developed  at  the  advanced  level  of  difficulty. 

The  cognitive-skills  objectives  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  development  of  advanced  problem-solving 
and  communication  skills.  Post-secondary  institutions 
will  expect  entering  students  to  have  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  these  skills. 


2.6  Learning  Activities 

Within  any  group  of  students  there  will  be  a 

wide  range  of  interests,  abilities,  and  styles 
of  learning.  An  effective  learning  strategy  should 
therefore  include  a  variety  of  activities.  The  chart  that 
follows  depicts  a  continuum  from  teacher-centred  to 
student-centred  learning  activities.  The  classification  is 
not  rigid;  often  an  activity  will  begin  as  teacher-centred 
and  then  become  student-centred,  or  vice  versa.  Any 
of  these  activities  can  cognitively  engage  the  learner; 
the  teacher's  role  is  to  use  them  to  help  students  become 
active  participants  in  their  education.  See  the  sample 
strategies  in  parts  B,  C,  and  D  (the  Intermediate  Divi¬ 
sion,  Senior  Division,  and  OAC  sections)  of  this 
guideline  for  specific  descriptions  of  many  of  these 
activities. 
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Teacher-centred  activities 


Student-centred  activities 


silent  reading 
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2.7  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

These  terms  frequently  overlap  in  meaning, 

but  in  general,  "assessment"  is  used  to 
mean  "the  process  of  gathering  data",  and  "evaluation" 
to  mean  "the  judgement  based  on  the  data".  Evalua¬ 
tion  and  assessment  are  necessary  processes  that  enable 
both  teachers  and  students  to  learn.  Evaluation  and 
assessment  should  be  systematic  and  must  be  planned 
and  structured.  Carefully  planned  strategies  include 
some  participation  by  students  and  parents. 


2.7.1  Types  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  and  evaluation  are  not  ends  in 

themselves;  they  are,  rather,  part  of  the 
learning  process  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher. 
There  are  two  major  types:  formative  and  summative. 
Formative  methods  are  used  during  the  course  of 
learning;  evaluation  of  student  progress  is  made  from 
the  beginning  of  a  program  or  unit  of  study  until  the 
end  of  it.  Formative  evaluation  is  a  tool  designed  to 
keep  both  students  and  teachers  aware  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved  and  to  inform  them  of  progress.  If 
a  diagnostic  pretest  indicates  that  a  student  or  group 
of  students  already  has  mastered  much  of  the  material 
intended  to  be  taught,  the  teacher  may  then  consider 
teaching  only  the  unknown  skills  or  concepts,  extending 
the  unit,  or  enriching  the  unit.  In  order  to  determine 
progress,  a  diagnosis  is  made.  Based  upon  this  diag¬ 
nosis,  the  program,  the  learning  materials,  the  teaching 
strategies,  or  the  student's  own  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  need  to  be  reformulated  or  adjusted. 

Summative  methods  are  used  at  the  end  of  a 
unit  or  period  of  time.  The  purpose  is  to  judge  the 
student's  achievement  in  relation  to  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  course.  No  matter  what  techniques  are  used 
within  individual  courses  to  assess  a  student's 
achievement,  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  principal  and 
staff  to  have  a  method  of  monitoring  the  overall  prog¬ 
ress  of  that  student  through  school. 


2.7.2  Evaluation  of  Attitudes,  Cognitive  Skills, 

and  Knowledge 

Traditionally  in  the  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Divisions,  the  student's  grasp  of  content  (or  knowl¬ 
edge)  is  most  commonly  evaluated.  While  significant 
progress  is  being  made  in  assessing  the  achievement 
of  cognitive-skills  objectives,  research  is  still  in  the 
process  of  providing  guidance  for  assessing  attitudes. 
Nevertheless,  through  observation  and  other 
techniques,  schools  continuously  assess  attitudinal 
development  on  an  informal,  day-to-day  basis  in  the 
classroom.  Student  self-evaluation  is  also  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  real  part  of  evaluating  attitudes.  The  sample 
units  in  the  Intermediate  Division  and  Senior  Division 
sections  of  this  guideline  provide  numerous  concrete 
examples  to  assist  teachers  in  evaluating  students' 
progress  towards  cognitive-skills  and  knowledge 
objectives.  Teachers  may  also  use  the  Ontario  Assess¬ 
ment  Instrument  Pool  (OAIP)6  in  evaluating  student 
achievement  and  the  effectiveness  of  programs. 


6.  For  further  information  on  the  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument 
Pool  and  related  research  projects  see:  "The  Ontario  Assessment 
Instrument  Pool:  A  Curriculum-Based  Aid  to  Evaluation",  Research 
aiui  Evaluation  Bulletin  1  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1979). 
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2.7.3  Evaluation  Purposes  and  Procedures 

Procedures  for  evaluating  students'  progress 
should  be  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  different  individuals  and  groups  of 
students,  different  courses,  the  three  levels  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  a  variety  of  learning  environments.  For  most 
purposes,  it  is  recognized  that  the  most  effective  form 
of  evaluation  is  the  application  of  the  teacher's  profes¬ 
sional  judgement  to  a  wide  range  of  information  gath¬ 
ered  through  observation  and  assessment.  Some 
procedures  that  are  particularly  relevant  for  history 
and  contemporary  studies  courses,  and  their  main 
purposes,  are  listed  below: 

Procedure:  Student  Self-Evaluation 
Purposes: 

-  to  develop  students'  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
learning; 

-  to  contribute  to  students'  awareness  of  the  objectives 
of  the  course. 

Procedure:  Student  Peer  Evaluation 
Purposes: 

-  to  provide  students  with  responses  to  their  work 
other  than  those  of  the  teachers; 

-  to  create  situations  in  which  students  can  compare 
their  work; 

-  to  provide  further  records  to  be  considered  in  sum- 
mative  evaluation. 


Procedure:  Teacher-Conducted  Evaluation 
Purposes: 

-  to  measure  individual  and  class  growth  in  skills, 
knowledge,  effort,  and  attitudes; 

-  to  provide  information  for  the  student,  class,  teacher, 
and  parents  on  progress  towards  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  course,  or  unit; 

-  to  indicate  which  skills  are  at  a  satisfactory  level  and 
which  ones  need  improvement; 

-  to  measure  student  achievement; 

-  to  provide  information  about  credits  and  grades  to 
principals; 

-  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  in  terms 
of  its  content,  methods,  sequence,  and  pace; 

-  to  provide  records  that  will  form  part  of  a  summative 
evaluation. 
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2.7.4  Steps  in  Planning  an 
Evaluation  Activity 


1.  Determining  the 
purpose  of  the 
evaluation 

2.  Deciding  on  the 
method  of  evaluation 

3.  Judging  the  results 

4.  Making  a  decision  and 
a  plan 

-  Why  am  I  evaluating? 

-  How  am  I  going  to  evalu- 

-  What  do  the  results  tell 

-  Based  on  the  results,  what 

-  What  am  I  evaluating? 

ate? 

me  about  the  students' 

do  1  do  now? 

-  Which  evaluation  instru- 

learning,  the  program,  and 

-  When  am  I  evaluating? 

ment,  procedure,  or  tech¬ 
nique  am  I  going  to  use  to 
get  the  information  1  want? 

-  Why  is  this  particular 
instrument,  procedure,  or 
technique  appropriate? 

-  What  are  the  criteria  for 

successful  results? 

the  teaching? 

2.7.5  Characteristics  of  an  Effective  Student- 
Assessment  and  Evaluation  Program 
An  effective  student-evaluation  program  in 
history  and  contemporary  studies  should  include  the 
following  general  characteristics: 

-  a  strong  and  obvious  connection  among  learning 
objectives,  the  teacher's  methods  of  presentation,  and 
evaluation  procedures; 

-  a  variety  of  approaches  and  activities  appropriate  to 
address  different  student  abilities; 

-  an  evaluation  plan  for  the  whole  school  year,  available 
to  parents  and  communicated  to  students,  and  seen 
as  just  and  fair; 

-  evaluation  approaches  that  provide  information  that 
teachers  and  students  can  use  effectively. 
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3.  Development  and  Growth 
in  Cognitive  Skills 


3.1  Growth  in  Cognitive  Skills 

Any  cognitive  skill  is  acquired,  developed, 
and  understood  to  the  extent  that  a  person  is 
able  to  use  that  skill  consistently  in  a  variety  of  contexts. 
Cognitive-skills  development  is  the  ability  to  deal 
with  information  in  an  increasingly  efficient  manner. 

The  purpose  of  skills  instruction  is  to  produce 
growth  in  the  acquisition  and  application  of  skills 
beyond  what  would  occur  through  maturation  alone. 
Both  professional  judgement  and  research  suggest  that 
skills  instruction  that  is  effective  in  meeting  this 
purpose  will  be  based  on  a  clear  description  of 
skills  growth. 

Having  a  description  of  growth  for  a  cogni¬ 
tive-skills  objective  facilitates  instruction  in  several 
ways: 

-  It  allows  the  teacher  to  determine  where  the  student 
is  starting  from,  and  thus  to  honour  the  first  principle 
of  effective  instruction. 

-  It  allows  instruction  to  be  focused  on  moving  the 
students  from  this  starting  point  to  a  teacher-defined 
"next  level"  of  competence.  Since  a  growth  continuum 
for  a  skill  might  involve  identifying  sub-skills,  teacher 
judgement  and  experience  will  be  required  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  most  significant  "next  level". 

-  It  provides  a  basis  for  thinking  precisely  about  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  At  any  given  time,  the  individual 
students  within  a  class  may  have  reached  different 
levels  on  any  one  growth  continuum. 

-  It  allows  for  a  clear  description  of  achievement  and 
of  the  effects  of  instruction. 


3.2  Planning  Cognitive-Skills  Growth 

The  following  elements  should  be  part  of 
the  skills  planning  for  a  history  and  contem¬ 
porary  studies  program: 

-  communication  between  Junior  and  Intermediate 
Divisions,  and  between  elementary,  secondary,  and 
post-secondary  panels;  communication  within  an 
organizational  unit,  and  with  related  subject  areas; 
communication  with  the  teacher-librarian;  communica¬ 
tion  with  guidance  teachers 

-  identification  of  a  manageable  and  easy-to-explain 
cognitive-skills-development  model  for  the  Grades  7- 
12/OAC  program  (It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
single  set  or  sequence  of  cognitive  skills.  However, 
approximately  seven  to  twelve  skill  categories  are 
commonly  used  across  disciplines  to  apply  to  the  same 
types  of  cognitive  skills.) 

-  identification  of  concrete  examples  and  of  sub-skills 
in  the  cognitive-skills-development  model,  so  that 
there  is  some  declension  from  the  model  to  program, 
course,  unit,  and  lesson  planning 
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-  identification  of  a  growth  continuum  for  the  skills  in 
the  model.  This  stage  should  include  an  indication 

of  which  specific  skills  are  to  be  introduced,  developed 
and  maintained,  or  extended: 

i)  Introduction  of  a  Skill 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  skill  and  is  given 
some  experience  in  applying  it.  The  student  has 
not  yet  achieved  proficiency  in  applying  the  skill  and 
needs  practice,  review,  and  remediation. 

ii)  Development  and  Maintenance  of  a  Skill 

The  student,  after  some  practice  and  review,  be¬ 
comes  proficient  with  the  skill  and  can  use  it  regu¬ 
larly  and  apply  it.  The  student  needs  frequent 
opportunities  to  maintain  the  level  of  competence 
that  has  been  developed. 

iii)  Extension  of  a  Skill 

The  student  has  internalized  and  synthesized  the 
skill  and  can  now  apply  it  to  new  situations  or 
contexts,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  skills, 
without  direct  teacher  guidance. 

-  identification  of  instructional  procedures  that  involve: 

i)  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  cognitive  procedures 
or  mental  processes  underlying  the  skill  (verbal 
descriptions,  charts,  organizers) 

ii)  the  explicit  teaching  of  skill  names  and  examples 
of  each 

iii)  the  use  of  familiar  or  everyday  content  to  introduce 
a  skill,  and  the  use  of  course  content  to  develop, 
extend,  and  apply  a  skill 

iv)  the  use  of  the  interrelationships  of  the  various  skills 
in  a  skills  model 


3.3  Examples  of  Growth  in  Cognitive  Skills 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  examples  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  illustrate  skills  growth  in  the  "Or¬ 
ganize"  category  from  the  preceding  cognitive-skills- 
development  model  (see  page  12).  Descriptions  of 
growth  in  the  "Locate"  and  "Communicate"  categories 
are  also  included.  The  examples  illustrate  the  anticipated 
levels  of  skill  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  Grade 
7,  the  end  of  Grade  8,  the  end  of  Grade  9  or  10,  and 
the  end  of  the  Senior  Division. 


3.3.1  The  Use  of  Organizers 

Two  organizers  or  charts  for  problems  com¬ 
monly  investigated  in  history  and  contempo¬ 
rary  studies  are  developed  at  four  levels  of  growth 
each.  The  examples  are  based  on  research  in  Ontario 
classrooms  where  teachers  have  been  using  such 
organizers  or  charts. 

The  importance  of  a  visual  representation 
chart  or  organizer  in  cognitive-skills  development  must 
be  stressed.  Research  shows  that  the  success  of  the 
inquiry  is  often  based  on  the  initial  visual  representation 
of  the  problem  elements  and  their  relationships  to  each 
other.  In  the  cognitive-skills-development  model  on 
page  12,  an  organizer  would  be  developed  after  the 
focus  has  been  clearly  established.  The  development 
of  an  organizer  brings  together  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  clarity  and  sophistication  of  the  organizer  help 
the  student  to  loop  back  and  forth  between  the  focus 
skill  and  the  various  information-gathering,  analysing, 
and  communicating  skills.  An  organizer  also  helps  the 
teaching-learning  process,  in  that  the  student's  mental 
scheme  or  perception  of  the  issue  is  externalized,  so 
both  the  teacher  and  the  learner  can  see  it  and 
develop  it. 


3.3.2  Examples  of  Growth  in  the  Use  of 
Organizers 

The  examples  of  growth  that  follow  are 
generalized.  If  schools  wish  to  be  more  specific,  they 
can  make  the  common  dimensions  of  growth  more 
detailed.  These  are:  (a)  the  overall  size  of  the  organizer, 
(b)  the  sophistication  of  the  knowledge  that  is 
recorded  in  the  organizer,  and  (c)  the  strength  of 
the  relationships  between  or  among  elements  or  parts 
of  the  organizer. 

Descriptions  of  growth  for  the  organizer  or 
chart  can  be  related  easily  to  descriptions  of  growth 
for  the  other  inquiry  skills  found  in  this  cognitive-skills- 
development  model.  In  fact,  each  increment  of  growth 
in  the  organizer  or  chart  calls  for  corresponding  incre¬ 
ments  of  growth  in  the  use  of  other  skills.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  addition  of  an  alternative  in  a  decision-making 
organizer  requires  the  location  and  analysis  of  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  naturally  causes  a  looping  back 
to  the  focus  to  reconsider  how  it  is  stated. 
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Logical  structure  of 
the  organizer 


Growth  Description  for  a 
Comparison  Organizer 

How  inquiry  was  initiated 

The  student's  interest  in  the  prime  ministers  stimulates 
a  comparison  of  Macdonald  and  Laurier. 


People  to  be  compared 

A  B 

Aspects 
on  which 
people 
are  to  be 
compared 

X 

Y 

Z 

In  this  comparison,  growth  is  reflected  in  the  degree 
of  sophistication  of  treatment  accorded  to  the 
“aspects"  on  which  the  people  are  to  be  compared. 
Major  dimensions  of  growth  would  be: 

i)  number  of  aspects 

ii)  organization  of  the  aspects 

iii)  complexity  of  the  aspects 

Examples  of  a  progression  in  the  use  of  a  comparison 
organizer  follow. 
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Anticipated  level  of 
treatment  by  students 


Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end  of 


entering  Grade  7 

Grade  8 

Macdonald 

Laurier 

Macdonald  Laurier 

first  prime 
minister 

Interesting 

and/or 

term  in  office 

sense  of 

humour 

French 

Canadian 

important 

aspects 

personal 

characteristics 

built  C.P.R. 

elegant  speaker 

helped 

French-English 

relations 

main 

undertakings 

successes 

and  failures 

In  this  level  of  treatment,  the  stu¬ 
dent  determines  or  recalls  the  points 
that  are  most  self-evident,  from 
his  or  her  own  perspective,  about 

At  this  level  of  treatment  we  see  the  beginning  of  a 
true  comparison:  each  aspect  considered  for  Macdonald 
(e.g.,  term  in  office)  is  also  considered  for  Laurier. 

In  addition,  the  student  includes  only  those  factors 

each  person  being  compared.  In 
this  case,  the  student  has  noted,  for 
example,  that  Macdonald  was  the 
first  prime  minister  and  that  Laurier 
was  a  French  Canadian.  While 
this  level  of  comparison  organizer 
is  not  yet  a  true  comparison,  it  is 
often  used  well  into  the  high  school 
years,  unless  students  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  think  in  more  sophisticated 
terms. 


deemed  "important"  or  "interesting' 
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Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end  of 
Grade  9  or  10 
compulsory  course 


Macdonald  Laurier 


goals/ 

aspirations  for 
Canada 


major  policies 
developed 


executive  actions 
(or  policies) 


consequences 
of  action 
and  policies 


personal 
characteristics 
that  helped 
or  hindered 


Criteria  now  include  those  generated  from  a  set  of 
concepts  associated  with  the  notion  “prime  minister". 
In  this  example,  the  concepts  shown  would  have 
evolved  from  the  student's  generalization  that  a  prime 
minister  is  a  person  who  uses  personal  strengths  to 
devise  and  execute  policies  that  reflect  his  or  her  party's 
goals  and  aspirations  for  the  country. 
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Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end  of 
Senior  Division 


Macdonald 

Laurier 

Goals 

social 

economic 

Policies 

social 

economic 

Actions 

social 

economic 

Accomplishments 

social 

economic 

One  possible  extension  at  this  level  would  be  to  form 
a  category  system,  using  major  concepts  contained 
in  the  generalization.  For  example,  goals,  policies, 
actions,  and  accomplishments  might  be  further  catego¬ 
rized  as  social  and  economic.  This  would  require  that 
each  row  in  the  organizer  be  subdivided.  Each  head¬ 
ing  now  becomes  a  new,  though  related,  concept.  For 
example:  social  goals,  economic  policies. 

While  the  organizer  presents  many  important 
aspects  for  comparison,  the  student  will  not  necessar¬ 
ily  fill  all  cells.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  or  she  will  select 
the  cells  to  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  audience,  interest, 
and  resources.  A  factor  that  the  student  will  have  to 
consider  is  the  availability  of  information.  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  an  organizer  is  that  it  makes  the  student 
aware  that  important  information  may  be  unavailable 
at  this  time. 
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Logical  structure  of 
the  organizer 


Growth  Description  for 
an  Issue-Analysis/Decision- 
Making  Organizer 

How  inquiry  was  initiated 

Student  discussion  reveals  strong  disagreement  on 
whether  capital  punishment  should  be  reintroduced. 
The  student  proceeds  systematically  to  develop  his 
or  her  own  position. 


Courses  of  action  or 
alternatives  proposed 


A 


B 


Criteria 

(aspects  on  X 

which 

the  merits 

of  A  and  B  are  Y 

to  be  judged) 


Z 


Major  dimensions  of  growth  would  be: 

i)  sophistication  of  treatment  of  the  criteria 

ii)  sophistication  of  treatment  of  the  courses  of  action 
or  alternatives 

Examples  of  a  progression  in  the  use  of  an  issue- 
analysis/decision-making  organizer  follow. 
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Anticipated  level  of  treatment 
by  Grade  7  students 


Yes, 

No, 

reintroduce 

do  not 

capital 

reintroduce 

punishment. 

capital 

punishment. 

Capital  punishment 
is  cruel. 

Murderers  are 
dangerous. 

Sometimes  innocent 
people  are  convicted. 

Capital  punishment 
has  not  been 
proven  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  murder. 

At  this  level  of  treatment,  the  student  thinks  of  several 
reasons  (“good  points")  for  his  or  her  preferred  side. 
Some  "bad  points"  (i.e.,  reasons  for  the  opposing 
side)  might  also  be  acknowledged.  Although  this 
treatment  does  not  involve  mature  logic,  it  is  often 
taught  as  a  debating  tactic,  and  so  frequently  persists 
into  adulthood. 


Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end 
of  Grade  8 


Yes, 

No, 

reintroduce 

do  not 

capital 

reintroduce 

punishment. 

capital 

punishment. 

appropriateness 
of  punishment 


effects  on 
family  of 
victim 


effects  on 
family  of 
criminal 


effect  on 
rate  of 
murder 


cost  to 
carry  out 


At  this  level,  the  alternatives  are  compared  against  a 
common  set  of  criteria.  Criteria  should  now  extend 
beyond  those  related  to  the  main  participants  ("crimi¬ 
nal"  and  "victim")  to  include  others  -  such  as  families 
and  society  in  general  -  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
courses  of  action  proposed. 
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Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end  of 
Grade  9  or  10 
compulsory  course 


Yes, 

No, 

Reintroduce 

reintroduce 

do  not 

capital 

capital 

reintroduce 

punishment 

punishment. 

capital 

under  certain 

punishment. 

circumstances. 

Criteria  appropriateness 

related  to 

punishment  effectiveness 


cost 


Criteria 

effect  on 

related  to 

family  of 

other  people 

criminal 

effect  on 
family  of 
victim 

effect  on 
society's 
self-image 

Criteria 

ability  of 

related  to 

court  to 

justice 

ensure  guilt 

potential  for 

government 

abuse 

(e.g.,  “enemies 
list") 

effects  on 

enforcement 

agents 


At  this  level,  criteria  are  grouped  or  classified  into 
categories.  This  classification  helps  to  generate  new 
criteria  within  each  class.  Also,  the  student  may  now 
come  up  with  novel  or  compromise  courses  of  action, 
(e.g.,  to  reintroduce  capital  punishment  under  certain 
circumstances). 
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Example  of  level  of  treatment 
expected  (minimally)  at  end  of 
Senior  Division 


Ways  to  Ways  to 

Ways  to 

punish  reform 

both  punish 
and  reform 

Criteria 

related  to 

appropriateness 

punishment 

effectiveness 

cost 

Criteria 

effect  on 

related  to 

family  of 

other  people 

criminal 

effect  on 
family  of 
victim 

effect  on 
society's 
self-image 

Criteria 

ability  of 

related  to 

court  to 

justice 

ensure  guilt 

potential  for 

government 

abuse 

(e.g.,  "enemies 
list") 

effects  on 

enforcement 

agents 

At  this  level,  potential  compromise  alternatives  are 
generated  in  a  systematic  way.  The  alternatives  are 

classified  into  categories.  (Some  students  will  also  be¬ 
gin  to  deal  with  embedded  organizers.  This  would  re¬ 
flect  a  greater  concern  about  the  cause-effect 
relationships  within  the  original  organizer.  This  analysis 
could  lead  to  a  causal  organizer  that  would  be  used 
within  a  cell  of  the  original  issue-analysis/decision¬ 
making  organizer.) 
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3.3.3  Description  of  Growth  in  Locating  and 
Communicating  Information 
The  following  descriptions  outline  student 
growth  in  the  skills  of  locating  and  communicating  in¬ 
formation  related  to  the  issue  of  whether  to  reintro¬ 
duce  capital  punishment. 


Locate 

Growth  in  this  skill  can  be  observed  in  the 

students'  ability  to  locate  the  increasingly 
specialized  information  required  in  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  organizers.  At  the  beginning  of  Grade 
7,  students  will  tend  to  explore  personal  experience  for 
information  to  support  their  feelings  about  the  pre¬ 
ferred  alternative.  They  will  recall  opinions  heard,  or 
use  their  own  feelings  about  the  effects  of  capital 
punishment  on  homicide  rates.  By  the  end  of  Grade  8, 
students  will  be  extending  their  search  for  information 
to  the  media  (e.g.,  for  data  on  the  cost  of  maintaining 
prisoners)  and/or  to  adults  (e.g.,  for  opinions  on  the 
effects  of  capital  punishment).  By  the  end  of  Grade  9 
or  10,  students  will  be  searching  in  specialized  sources 
(e.g.,  summary  studies  of  changes  in  the  homicide 
rate  when  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  and 
reinstated)  for  data  to  clarify  the  alternatives  on  a 
comprehensive  set  of  criteria.  By  the  end  of  the  Senior 
Division,  students  will  be  investigating  primary  sources 
(e.g.,  original  research  studies)  for  information  and 
data  on  the  relationship  between  homicide  rates  and 
capital  punishment  to  clarify  the  expanded  alternatives 
on  a  comprehensive  set  of  criteria. 


Communicate 

Growth  can  be  seen  in  one  of  the  many 

aspects  of  this  skill;  for  example,  writing  co¬ 
herently  about  ideas  and  information  contained  in  an 
organizer  of  increasing  complexity.  At  the  beginning 
of  Grade  7,  the  structure  of  students'  reports  is  likely 
to  be  governed  by  spontaneous  association.  Students 
will  write  position  statements  in  which  "good  points" 
or  "reasons"  for  the  preferred  side  are  reported  as 
they  occur,  using,  at  best,  arbitrary  paragraphing.  By 
the  end  of  Grade  8,  students  should  be  organizing 
their  reports  according  to  the  segments  of  the  organizer 
at  that  level.  A  position  paper  should  introduce  the 
alternatives  and  criteria  being  considered,  examine  the 
criteria  in  separate  paragraphs,  and  conclude  by  de¬ 
claring  which  choice  is  supported.  By  the  end  of  Grade 
9  or  10,  the  structure  of  the  report  or  essay  will  follow 
that  of  the  organizer  and  include  an  introduction, 
paragraphs  corresponding  to  the  classes  of  criteria, 
and  a  conclusion.  By  the  end  of  the  Senior  Division, 
students  will  be  writing  a  comprehensive  report, 
based  on  the  structure  of  the  organizer,  that  builds 
from  segment  to  segment  to  a  conclusion  in  which  a 
new  or  compromise  alternative  is  presented. 
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4.  Considerations  in  Course 
Development 


4.1  Multiculturalism 

The  policy  of  multiculturalism  is  an  official 

policy  of  the  Government  of  Ontario.  The 
policy  accepts  the  diversity  of  people  of  various  cultural, 
linguistic,  racial,  and  religious  origins  as  a  valuable 
characteristic  of  Canadian  identity  and  advocates  the 
preparation  of  all  students  to  live  harmoniously  in  our 
multicultural  society  and  in  an  increasingly  interde¬ 
pendent  world.  This  guideline  is  particularly  well  suited 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  this  policy. 

Teachers  should  provide  opportunities,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  assistance  throughout  a  course  for 
students  to: 

-  develop  and  retain  their  personal  identity  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  historical  roots  of  their  community 
and  culture  of  origin; 

-  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
roots  of  our  Canadian  heritage  through  a  study  of  the 
contributions  and  experiences  of  the  various  peoples 
who  have  participated  in  the  development  of  Cana¬ 
dian  culture; 

-  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
history  of  cultures  and  civilizations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  those  that  form  the  background  of 
Canada's  multicultural  population; 

-  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
points  of  view  of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  other  than 
their  own; 

-  develop  an  understanding  of  such  concepts  as  com¬ 
munity,  conflict,  co-operation,  culture,  and  interde¬ 
pendence; 

-  learn  the  social  skills  and  attitudes  for  effective  and 
responsible  participation  and  co-operation  in  a  multi¬ 
cultural  society. 

Opportunities  for  exploring  the  multicultural  dimension 
of  societies  and  acquiring  the  attitudes  and  skills  that 
enable  students  to  appreciate  and  function  positively 
in  a  multicultural  world  are  suggested  in  parts  B,  C,  and 
D  (the  Intermediate  Division,  Senior  Division,  and 
OAC  sections)  of  this  guideline.  Some  examples  follow. 
In  the  Intermediate  Division,  “The  Multicultural  Soci¬ 
ety”  (a  unit  within  "Living  in  a  Changing  World”) 
enables  students  to  explore  Canada's  multicultural 
heritage.  In  the  Senior  Division,  "The  Impact  of  Cul¬ 
ture”  (a  unit  within  “Society:  Challenge  and  Change”) 
should  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of 
the  concept  of  culture  and  of  the  ways  our  culture 
influences  how  we  live  in  and  look  at  the  world.  In  the 
OAC  "Canada  in  a  North  American  Perspective”, 
students  may  examine  and  compare  multiculturalism 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


4.2  Sex  Equity 

The  policy  of  sex  equity  permeates  this 

guideline.  The  curriculum  provides  for  the 
development  of  courses  that  apply  and  appeal  equally 
to  male  and  female  students.  Students  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  issues  and  difficulties 
associated  with  sex-role  stereotyping  in  a  historical  or 
contemporary  context.  There  is  a  balanced  emphasis 
throughout  the  program  on  the  roles,  experiences, 
and  achievements  of  women  and  men  in  Canadian  and 
world  societies  in  the  past  and  the  present.  The  learn¬ 
ing  environment  and  the  materials  and  methods  used 
should  be  models  of  sex  equity,  avoiding  both  implicit 
and  explicit  sex-role  stereotyping. 


4.3  Language  Across  the  Curriculum 

Language  plays  a  central  role  in  learning. 

Students  assimilate  new  attitudes,  skills,  and 
knowledge  largely  through  language.  They  do  so 
when  they  listen,  read,  talk,  and  write  about  what  they 
are  learning  and  relate  this  to  what  they  already  know 
and  can  do.  Teachers  should  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  develop  their  proficiency  in  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  language  and  to  practise  the  special  vocabulary  and 
mode  of  thought  and  expression  unique  to  history 
and  contemporary  studies  courses. 

Receptive  language  may  be  enhanced  by 
helping  students  identify  the  purpose  of  reading  as¬ 
signments.  Identifying  the  topics  of  the  reading  as¬ 
signment  and  posing  questions  before  the  reading  will 
assist  students  to  clarify  the  topic  and  to  predict  what 
they  will  encounter  in  the  text.  The  students'  ability  to 
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read  for  information  can  be  further  developed  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  components  of  the  required  reading  material. 
Listening  skills  can  be  developed  through  directed, 
critical  listening  to  material  with  the  capacity  to  engage 
students'  attention. 

Expressive  language  may  be  enhanced  by 
learning  activities  that  involve  oral  presentation,  debates, 
interviews,  and  role  playing,  as  well  as  writing  in  a 
variety  of  forms  -  journals,  newspapers,  articles,  letters, 
note  taking,  and  essays,  for  example.  Throughout  the 
program,  teachers  should  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  respond  to  "higher-order"  questions  -  that 
is,  questions  that  require  students  to  extend  their 
language  and  thinking  skills. 

The  cognitive-skills  objectives  of  this  guideline 
emphasize  the  integration  of  communication  and 
thinking  skills.  Specific  examples  are  found  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  listed  for  the  programs  and  suggested  for  the 
sample  units. 

The  organizers  described  in  the  cognitive- 
skills-development  model  (see  page  12)  and  suggested 
in  the  sample  units  are  particularly  well  suited  to  help 
students  organize  and  analyse  their  values  and  infor¬ 
mation  and  communicate  their  conclusions  in  a  coherent 
and  persuasive  manner. 


4.4  Exceptional  Students 

The  ministry's  image  of  the  learner  includes 

all  students.  Universal  access  to  education 
is  fundamental  to  our  society.  Special  education  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  to  ensure  access  by  exceptional 
pupils  to  an  education  based  on  the  thirteen  goals  of 
Ontario  education. 

Special  education  programs  will  require 
adaptation  of  the  courses  in  this  guideline.  In  some 
cases,  modifications  may  be  simple;  in  other  cases, 
they  will  be  more  extensive.  For  example,  students 
encountering  hearing  problems  will  need  to  rely  on 
more  extensive  use  of  visual  materials.  All  students  can 
benefit  from  television  programs  that  supply  closed 
captions  to  accompany  the  audio  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  the  principal's  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
the  appropriate  materials  and  facilities  for  making 
necessary  adaptations  are  provided. 

The  attitude  and  cognitive-skills  objectives  in 
this  guideline  will  assist  schools  in  the  planning  and 
provision  of  specific  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
exceptional  students. 


4.5  Co-operative  Education 

History  and  contemporary  studies  courses 
are  well  suited  to  co-operative-education 
components.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  explore  and 
develop  courses,  based  on  this  guideline,  that  provide 
opportunities  for  co-operative-education  experiences  for 
their  students.  There  are  many  community  resources 
that  could  be  used  for  an  out-of-school  component  to 
a  history  or  contemporary  studies  course.  The  out- 
of-school  component  of  the  course  must  be  outlined, 
and  its  resources  and  evaluation  criteria  co-operatively 
determined  in  advance  and  subsequently  monitored 
by  the  teacher. 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  types 
of  co-operative-education  placements  for  history  and 
.contemporary  studies  students  that  have  been  made  in 
Ontario: 

-  provincial  and  federal  riding  offices 

-  police  departments  (municipal,  provincial,  RCMP) 

-  historical/civic  museums  and  historical  societies 

-  archeological  digs 

-  senior  citizens'  homes 

-  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Family  Services 

-  history  departments  at  universities 

-  community  multicultural  organizations 

-  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  -  Detention  Centres 

-  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Municipal  Affairs 
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4.6  Library  Resource  Centres 

The  library  resource  centre  plays  a  funda¬ 
mental  role  in  history  and  contemporary 
studies.  Indeed,  most  of  the  activities  recommended 
in  the  guideline  are  related  to  the  use  of  resources. 
Students  must  develop  the  learning  and  research  skills 
necessary  to  use  materials  effectively,  if  resource-based 
strategies  are  to  succeed.  Focusing  on  the  appropriate 
cognitive-skills  objectives  included  in  this  guideline, 
the  teacher  of  history  and  contemporary  studies,  in 
partnership  with  the  teacher-librarian,  should  develop 
a  sequential  program  for  teaching  these  skills.  Teachers 
should  ensure  that  the  skills  are  learned  not  in  isola¬ 
tion  but  within  the  context  of  meaningful  activities 
derived  from  the  history  and  contemporary  studies 
program.  Students  should  be  given  opportunities 
to  develop  resource-related  skills,  not  only  with  tradi¬ 
tional  print  and  audio-visual  materials,  but  also  with 
those  of  the  new  technologies.  Principals  should  ensure 
that  teachers  and  heads  of  organizational  units  of 
history  and  contemporary  studies  programs  are  familiar 
with  the  ministry's  resource  document  Partners  in 
Action.7 


4.7  Careers 

The  guideline  Guidance,  Intermediate 
and  Senior  Divisions,  1984  states  that 
teachers  shall: 

-  assist  with  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
guidance  program  in  the  school; 

-  assist  students  in  developing  and  maintaining  positive 
self-concepts  and  good  relationships  in  the  classroom;  .  .  . 

-  develop,  teach,  and  evaluate  career  education  compo¬ 
nents  related  to  their  subject  area  .  .  .8 

Preparing  for  the  world  of  work  does  not  mean 
restricting  oneself  to  the  acquisition  of  specific  work 
skills.  The  goals  of  education  in  Ontario  emphasize  that 
this  preparation  should  include  the  development  of 
interpersonal  skills,  decision-making  skills,  good  work 
habits,  flexibility,  initiative,  leadership,  the  ability  to 
cope  with  stress,  and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  work. 
Many  of  these  skills  and  attitudes  are  outlined  in  the 
objectives  for  the  history  and  contemporary  studies 
program  and  must  be  included  in  the  planning  of 


7.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Partners  in  Action:  The  Library 
Resource  Centre  in  the  School  Curriculum  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education, 
1982). 


courses  in  every  school.  At  the  secondary  level,  em¬ 
phasis  on  preparation  for  the  work  force  or  careers 
will  vary  according  to  the  level  of  difficulty  of  a  specific 
course.  Teachers  shall  assist  students  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  information  about  careers  related  to  interests 
evolving  from  the  history  and  contemporary  studies 
program.  Teachers  should  work  with  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel  to  provide  consistent  and  reliable  support  to 
students  engaged  in  career  planning. 


4.8  The  Arts 

In  every  culture  the  arts  serve  as  forms  of 

communication  and  means  of  expression,  and 
portray  many  of  the  characteristics  of  life  in  that  cul¬ 
ture.  A  study  of  the  arts  should  be  a  significant  com¬ 
ponent  of  courses  in  the  history  and  contemporary 
studies  program. 

Much  of  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
a  nation  or  a  civilization  can  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  its  arts.  There  are  abundant  examples.  The  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  and  drama  of  ancient  Athens  tell  us 
much  about  the  nature  and  values  of  Athenian  society. 
Renaissance  painting  and  literature  reveal  the  nature 
and  values  of  that  period  in  history.  The  works  of 
nineteenth-century  British  poets  and  painters  tell  us 
about  the  Romantic  movement  of  that  era  and  provide 
insights  into  Britain's  economic,  social,  and  political 
life.  The  music  and  film  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  convey 
the  changing  nature  of  these  decades  in  North 
America.  In  contemporary  studies,  the  examination 
of  recent  or  current  artistic  expression  can  help 
students  understand  social,  political,  and  economic 
issues  in  society. 

The  lives  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  artists 
can  help  students  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
role  of  the  arts  in  society.  Students  could,  for  example, 
considerably  deepen  their  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Canadian  history  by  studying  Canadians  who 
have  made  contributions  to  the  arts  in  this  country. 
Similarly,  a  study  of  artisans  and  their  work  from 
around  the  world  will  provide  insights  into  aspects  of 
our  global  society. 

Students  could  also  be  given  opportunities 
to  use  artistic  expression  both  to  enhance  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  arts  and  to  communicate  what  they  are 
learning  in  history  and  contemporary  studies.  This 
guideline  contains  many  suggestions  for  strategies  and 
activities  -  e.g.,  creating  and  presenting  classroom 
plays,  role  playing,  writing  stories  and  poems,  drawing 
or  painting  pictures,  constructing  models  -  that  teach¬ 
ers  can  use  to  give  students  these  opportunities. 


8.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Guidance,  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Divisions  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  1984),  pp.  7,  11,  and  13. 
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4.9  The  New  Technologies 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  supporting  the 

development  of  computer  software  programs 
that  can  be  readily  incorporated  into  history  and  con¬ 
temporary  studies  courses.  These  programs  provide 
opportunities  to  reinforce  and  extend  many  cognitive 
skills  and  achieve  the  knowledge  objectives  of  this 
guideline. 

Flexible  data  bases  that  help  students  to 
improve  question-framing  and  decision-making  skills 
are  being  developed.  Programs  to  help  students  become 
active  participants  in  history  simulations  are  already 
available.  Through  school  guidance  departments, 
students  can  obtain  career  information  from  the 
ministry's  Student  Guidance  Information  Service 
(SGIS). 

As  school  resource  centres  make  greater  use 
of  microcomputers,  electronic  searches  for  data  will 
become  more  frequent.  Data  bases  like  INFOGLOBE 
are  expected  to  become  more  accessible  and  less  costly. 

Organizers  or  charts  like  those  suggested  in 
this  guideline  to  assist  with  the  development  of  cogni¬ 
tive  skills  will  also  become  a  more  prominent  feature 
of  software  programs. 

Teachers  will  still  need  to  encourage  students 
to  test  the  information  in  software  programs  for  relia¬ 
bility,  bias,  accuracy,  and  so  on.  In  this  regard,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  identify  limitations  in  the 
new  technology. 

Information  about  software  programs  pro¬ 
vided  to  school  boards  by  the  ministry  through  the 
Ontario  Educational  Software  Service  (OESS)  can  be 
obtained  from  the  boards'  teacher  resource  centres  or 
from  board  offices.  Principals  should  inform  history 
and  contemporary  studies  teachers  about  Policy/Program 
Memorandum  No.  82. 9  Appendixes  A  and  B  of  this 
memorandum  will  be  useful  for  these  teachers. 

Videocassettes  are  a  very  useful  addition  to 
history  and  contemporary  studies  courses.  TVOntario 
is  continuously  expanding  its  collection  of  videotapes 
and  is  co-operating  with  the  Curriculum  Branch  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  produce  tapes  relevant  to 
new  curriculum  guidelines. 

Students'  cognitive  skills  of  analytical  listen¬ 
ing,  organizing,  and  recording  will  be  extended  by 
their  interaction  with  these  new  technologies.  Progress 
towards  achieving  the  knowledge  and  attitude  objec¬ 
tives  will  be  assisted  by  the  information  and  images  in 
video  projects. 


9.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Policy/Program  Memorandum 
No.  82,  "Summary  of  Ontario  Initiatives  Regarding  the  Introduction 
of  Technology  to  Education",  May  16,  1985. 


4.10  Life  Skills 

Students  may  earn  up  to  four  credits  towards 

an  OSSD  from  the  modules  described  in  the 
guideline  Personal  Life  Management ,  Intermediate  and 
Senior  Divisions ,  1985. 10  Several  of  the  modules  for 
study  listed  in  that  guideline  are  also  relevant  to  a 
school's  history  and  contemporary  studies  program. 

In  keeping  with  the  staff  allocation  section  on  page  20 
of  Personal  Life  Management ,  the  principal  should 
identify  which  modules  could  be  allocated  to  a  history 
and  contemporary  studies  organizational  unit.  Mod¬ 
ules  thus  allocated  should  be  consistent  with  the 
cognitive-skills  and  attitude  objectives  outlined  in  His¬ 
tory  and  Contemporary  Studies  at  the  appropriate  level 
of  difficulty. 


4.11  Continuing  Education 

It  is  important  to  publicize  history  and  con¬ 
temporary  studies  courses  throughout  the 
community  so  that  adults  can  benefit  from  the  flexible 
timetabling  of  continuing  education.  The  learning 
objectives  in  these  courses  are  relevant  to  many  current 
events,  issues,  and  needs. 


4.12  Independent  Study 

Students  who  have  become  sufficiently  self- 

activated  and  self-motivated  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  request  independent-study  assignments  in 
history  and  contemporary  studies  courses.  Teachers 
should  ensure  that  the  learning  objectives,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  procedures,  and  the  time  requirements  are  clear 
and  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  intent  of  the 
course. 


10.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Personal  Life  Management,  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1985). 
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5.1  Intermediate  Division 

5.1.1  Grades  7-8:  The  Emerging  Canadian 
Community 

The  emphasis  in  the  Grade  7  and  8  program, 
"The  Emerging  Canadian  Community",  is  on  history. 
The  contemporary  studies  aspect  is  introduced  by  a 
study  of  the  local  community  and  of  social  themes 
and  topics  within  the  history  area,  as  well  as  by  topics 
that  could  be  selected  from  the  "Personal  and  Practical 
Studies"  areas  outlined  on  page  14  of  OSIS.  In  each 
grade  a  minimum  of  120  hours  of  instructional  time 
must  be  spent  on  history  and  geography  combined. 

Grade  7:  Early  Canadian  Communities 
Students  follow  a  broadening  communities  approach, 
which  extends  from  a  study  of  the  local  community 
to  an  examination  of  the  major  communities  in  early 
Canadian  history.  The  four  units  are: 

1.  Local  Community  Study 

2.  Native  Communities 

3.  The  Community  of  New  France 

4.  The  Community  of  Upper  Canada 

Grade  8:  Building  the  Canadian  Nation 
This  program  continues  the  expanding  communities 
approach  through  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
principal  focus  still  on  the  lives  of  people.  The  four  units 
are: 

1.  Conflict  and  Change:  The  Rebellions  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada 

2.  Shaping  the  Nation 

3.  The  Nation  Expands,  1867-1914 

4.  Canada:  A  Changing  Society,  1870-1920 


5.1.2  Grade  9  or  10:  Contemporary  Canada: 

Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

This  program  must  be  offered  in  either  Grade 
9  or  Grade  10.  Schools  will  develop  the  compulsory 
history  course  listed  on  page  18  of  OSIS  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  continues  the  expanding  commu¬ 
nities  approach,  moving  to  twentieth-century 
Canadian  history  and  the  relationships  between 
communities  within  Canada  and  between  Canada  and 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Five  major  themes  are 
included  in  courses  developed  for  "Contemporary 
Canada:  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century": 

-  Citizenship:  Government  and  Law 

-  French-English  Relations 

-  Canadian-American  Relations 

-  International  Relations 

-  Social  and  Economic  Issues 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  development  of  courses 
at  the  basic,  general,  and  advanced  levels. 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

Course  Code  -  HCT 

5.1.3  Grade  9  or  10:  Living  in  a  Changing  World 
This  program,  which  may  be  offered  in 
either  Grade  9  or  Grade  10  as  an  optional 

course,  focuses  on  past,  present,  and  future  forces, 
events,  and  institutions  that  have  or  will  have  an 
effect  on  young  adolescents.  Throughout  the  program, 
students  examine  such  concepts  as  co-operation, 
tolerance,  and  change,  as  these  affect  individual  growth 
and  the  nature  of  society.  Four  units  are  included  in 
courses  developed  for  "Living  in  a  Changing  World": 

1.  Personal  Identity 

2.  The  Multicultural  Society 

3.  The  Individual  in  Society 

4.  Change/Future 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  development  of  courses 
at  the  basic,  general,  and  advanced  levels. 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

Course  Code  -  HSL 
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5.2  Senior  Division 
History 

The  focus  of  history  in  the  Senior  Division  is 
on  parts  of  the  world  beyond  Canada,  al¬ 
though,  where  appropriate,  concepts  and  events  are 
related  to  the  Canadian  situation.  Courses  developed 
from  history  programs  may  also  make  use  of  modules, 
singly  and  in  combinations.  Modules  from  different 
history  and  contemporary  studies  courses  may  be 
combined  into  full  credit  courses.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  development  of  courses  at  the  basic, 
general,  and  advanced  levels. 


5.2.1  Civilizations  in  History 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  students 
acquire  a  global  perspective,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  past  civilizations.  Courses  developed 
from  the  program  will  consist  of  a  selection  of  units 
taken  from  the  following  list: 


Section  A 


Section  B 


Prerequisites 

Credits 


1.  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Near  East 

2.  The  Mediterranean  World,  1500  B.C. 
450  A.D. 

3.  Early  Asian  Civilization,  1500  B.C.- 
900  A.D. 

4.  Medieval  Europe,  400-1350 

5.  Early  Modern  Europe,  1350-1900 


6.  The  Arab  World  to  1900 

7.  The  Asian  World  to  1900 

8.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  to  1900 

9.  Central  and  South  America 

-  none 

-  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  “Modules”  (page 
41),  for  further  information. 


Course  Code 


-  HWC 


5.2.2  Twentieth-Century  World  History 

In  this  program  students  investigate  the 
changes  and  issues  that  have  characterized 
life  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  half  of  the 
program  includes  an  examination  of  early  twentieth- 
century  history  and  of  nine  interrelated  themes  of  uni¬ 
versal  relevance.  The  second  half  of  the  program 
involves  the  application  of  these  themes  to  a  detailed 
study  of  specific  areas  and  countries  in  the  post-1945 


world.  Five  units  shall  be  included  in  courses  developed 
for  “Twentieth-Century  World  History": 

1.  The  Beginning  of  the  Century  (1900-1919) 

2.  Between  the  World  Wars  (1919-1939) 

3.  World  War  II  (1939-1945) 

4.  The  Emergence  of  the  Global  Village  (1945-Present) 

5.  Specific  Studies  in  the  Global  Village  (1945-Present) 

-  At  least  one  country  should  be  selected  from  two 
of  the  following  areas: 

a)  Africa 

b)  Asia 

c)  Europe 

d)  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

e)  the  Middle  East 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  “Modules"  (page 
41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code  -  HWT 


5.2.3  American  History 

In  this  program  students  examine  the  broad 
historical  trends  that  have  characterized  the 
development  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  The  units  are  divided  into  two  chrono¬ 
logical  sections.  The  unit  titles  listed  below  are  those 
recommended  for  the  general  level.  Units  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  and  basic  levels  contain  similar  content  but  have 
different  titles. 

Section  A  1.  The  Colonial  Experience 

2.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 

3.  The  Rise  of  the  Common  Person 

4.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

5.  Business  and  Labour 

Section  B  6.  Territorial  Expansion 

7.  Economic  Ups  and  Downs 

8.  Isolation  to  Detente 

9.  In  Pursuit  of  a  New  Social  Order 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  “Modules"  (page 
41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code  -  HUS 
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Contemporary  Studies 

Programs  in  contemporary  studies  focus  on 
a  specific  social  science,  on  several  social 
sciences,  or  on  law.  Courses  developed  from  contem¬ 
porary  studies  programs  may  also  make  use  of  mod¬ 
ules,  singly  or  in  combinations.  Modules  from  different 
history  and  contemporary  studies  courses  may  be 
combined  into  full  credit  courses.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  development  of  six  courses,  each  at  the 
basic,  general,  and  advanced  levels. 


5.2.4  Law 

This  program  provides  students  with  an 

understanding  of  their  present  and  future 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  law.  The  program 
has  two  parts:  Part  A,  which  is  made  up  of  seven  core 
units;  and  Part  B,  which  consists  of  seven  to  ten 
optional  units,  depending  upon  the  level  of  difficulty. 
The  following  units  are  those  recommended  for  the 
general  level.  The  content  of  core  units  is  similar  for 
all  three  levels,  but  unit  titles  are  different.  Optional 
units  are  different  for  each  level  of  difficulty. 


Part  A 

1.  Introduction  to  Law 

Core  units 

2.  Changing  the  Law 

3.  Making  Law  Official 

4.  Upholding  the  Law 

5.  Exercising  the  Law 

6.  Enforcing  the  Law 

7.  Criminal  Offences 

Part  B 

1.  Family  Law 

Optional  units 

2.  Labour  Law 

(select  3) 

3.  Contract  Law 

4.  Consumer  Law 

5.  Selected  Provincial  Laws  and 
Regulations 

6.  Personal  Law 

7.  Community  Focus 

Prerequisites 

-  none 

Credits 

-  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  “Modules”  (page 

41),  for  further  information.  The  credit 
earned  in  the  above  course  may,  at 
the  individual  student's  discretion,  be 
used  as  (a)  a  credit  in  history  and 
contemporary  studies  or  (b)  a  credit  in 
business  studies.  In  addition,  the 
credit  earned  may  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  eight  required  for  concentration 
in  business  studies.  This  course  may 
form  part  of  a  school's  history  and 
contemporary  studies  or  business 
studies  program. 

Course  Code 

-  HLW  or  BLW/CDR 

5.2.5  Politics 

In  this  program  students  systematically  study 
political  processes.  The  focus  of  the  program 
will  be  on  the  local,  national,  or  international  spheres, 
depending  upon  the  level  of  difficulty. 


Basic- 

level  units 

1.  Government  and  the  Individual 

2.  Decision  Making 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Democracy 

5.  Non-Democratic  Systems 

General- 

level  units 

1.  Government  and  the  Individual 

2.  Decision  Making 

3.  Leadership 

4.  Citizenship 

5.  Ideologies 

6.  International  Relations 

Advanced- 

level  units 

1.  The  Nature  of  Politics:  The  Art  of 
the  Possible? 

2.  Ideologies 

3.  International  Relations 

4.  War  and  Peace 

5.  Case  Studies 

Prerequisites 

-  none 

Credits 

-  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  “Modules”  (page 

41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code 

-  HPO 
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5.2.6  Economics 

The  program  for  economics  is  contained  in 
the  business  studies  guideline.  The  program 
will  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  our 
economic  system  and  the  various  forces  that  affect 
individual,  household,  organizational,  and  social 
decision  making  in  our  society.  It  will  introduce  basic 
economic  concepts  that  serve  as  a  foundation  to 
economic  inquiry,  reasoning,  and  analysis. 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  "Modules"  (page 
41),  for  further  information.  The  credit 
earned  in  the  above  course  may,  at 
the  individual  student's  discretion,  be 
used  as  (a)  a  credit  in  history  and 
contemporary  studies  or  (b)  a  credit  in 
business  studies.  In  addition,  the 
credit  earned  may  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  eight  required  for  concentration 
in  business  studies.  This  course  may 
form  part  of  a  school's  history  and 
contemporary  studies  or  business 
studies  program. 

Course  Code  -  HXE  or  BEC/CEC 


5.2.7  Society:  Challenge  and  Change 

This  program  is  designed  to  develop  students' 
understanding  of  society  and  of  their  own 
needs  and  motivations.  Courses  will  consist  of  three 
core  units,  plus  between  one  and  six  optional  units. 
Asterisks  indicate  compulsory  units.  The  units  are: 

1.  The  Nature  of  the  Human  Species5'' 

2.  Social  Behaviour* 

3.  Human  Communication* 

4.  The  Impact  of  Culture 

5.  Social  Institutions 

6.  Conformity  and  Alienation 

7.  Aggression  and  Violence 

8.  Social  Issues 

9.  The  Future:  Coping  With  Change 


Prerequisites 

-  none 

Credits 

-  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  "Modules"  (page 

41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code  -  HSC 


5.2.8  World  Religions 

The  study  of  world  religions  should  encourage 

students  to  develop  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  different  religions  and  their 
effect  on  the  life  and  thought  of  their  adherents,  and 
to  clarify  their  thinking  about  themselves  and  their 
relationship  to  their  fellow  human  beings,  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  the  concept  of  a  transcendent  order.  Since 
the  original  guideline  World  Religions ,  Senior  Division, 
1971u  has  continued  to  meet  the  unique  and  special 
needs  of  a  variety  of  boards  of  education,  the  history 
and  contemporary  studies  guideline  maintains  the 
contents  of  that  document.  However,  courses  should 
be  developed  at  the  three  levels  of  difficulty  and  include 
the  cognitive-skills-development  model  in  the  present 
guideline. 


Prerequisites 

-  none 

Credits 

-  up  to  two 

See  section  5.5.2,  "Modules"  (page 

41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code 

-  HRW 

11.  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  World  Religions,  Senior  Division 
(Toronto:  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  1971). 
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5.2.9  Native  Studies 

The  program  in  Native  studies  is  intended 
to  foster  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  Native 
contributions  to  the  full  heritage  of  Canada.  Units  of 
study  are  outlined  in  the  guideline  People  of  Native 
Ancestry,  Senior  Division,  1981. 12  A  minimum  of  four 
units  from  the  seventeen  units  constitutes  a  course. 
Courses  may  be  chronologically  or  thematically  organ¬ 
ized. 

Prerequisites  -  none 

Credits  -  one 

See  section  5.5.2,  "Modules"  (page 
41),  for  further  information. 

Course  Code  -  HNA 


5.3  Ontario  Academic  Courses 

Ontario  Academic  Courses  in  history  and 
contemporary  studies  are  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  intending  to  go  on  to  university.  The  OAC  must 
have  rigorous  academic  standards  and  involve  students 
in  in-depth  study. 

History 

5.3.1  Modern  Western  Civilization 

This  course  seeks  to  give  students  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  our  intellectual  heritage 
through  an  examination  of  the  main  developments  in 
knowledge,  philosophy,  politics,  society,  the  arts, 
economics,  and  technology  over  the  last  two  centuries. 
A  course  will  consist  of  the  following  units: 

1.  The  Enlightenment  to  1789 

2.  The  French  Revolution  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1789-1815) 

3.  Romanticism,  Industrialism,  Nationalism  (1815-1848) 

4.  Nineteenth-Century  Ideologies  and  Perceptions  of 
Reality  (1848-1880) 

5.  The  Tradition  Challenged  (1880-1918) 

6.  The  Search  for  Norms  (1918-1945) 

7.  Themes  of  Our  Times  (1945-Present) 

Prerequisites  -  the  successful  completion  of  the 

requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  credit  at  the  advanced  level 
of  difficulty 

Credits  -  one 

Course  Code  -  HWM 


12.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  People  of  Native  Ancestry,  Senior 
Division  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1981). 
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5.3.2  Canada  in  a  North  American  Perspective 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  ex¬ 
plore  similarities  and  differences  in  the  par¬ 
allel  experiences  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A 
unifying  theme  in  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  ideas 
that  have  linked  and/or  separated  the  two  North 
American  neighbours  during  their  common  history. 
The  course  consists  of  sixteen  units  ranging  from 
the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  period  of 
contact  between  European  and  Native  groups  to  the 
twentieth-century  era  of  concern  with  human-rights 
issues.  Units  are  organized  under  four  chronologically 
based  sections: 

A.  The  New  World  Experience 

B.  The  Emerging  Nations 

C.  The  Industrial  State 

D.  Contemporary  North  America 

Prerequisites  -  the  successful  completion  of  the 

requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  credit  at  the  advanced  level 
of  difficulty 

Credits  -  one 

Course  Code  -  HCN 


Contemporary  Studies 

5.3.3  Law 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students 
develop  a  broad  perspective  on  law  as  a  dy¬ 
namic  force  in  society  and  an  in-depth  appreciation 
of  legal  issues.  The  course  consists  of  six  core  units: 


1.  Introduction  to  Law:  Our  Legal  Heritage 

2.  The  Criminal-Justice  System 

3.  Human  Rights  and  Freedoms 

4.  Law  and  the  Economy 

5.  Law  and  the  World  Community 

6.  Current  Issues 

in  Canadian  Law 

Prerequisites 

-  the  successful  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  or  business  studies  credit  at 
the  advanced  level  of  difficulty 

Credits 

-  one 

The  credit  earned  in  the  above  course 
may,  at  the  individual  student's  dis¬ 
cretion,  be  used  as  (a)  a  credit  in  history 
and  contemporary  studies  or  (b)  a 
credit  in  business  studies.  In  addition, 
the  credit  earned  may  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  eight  required  for  concen¬ 
tration  in  business  studies.  This  course 
may  form  part  of  a  school's  history 
and  contemporary  studies  or  business 
studies  program. 

Course  Code 

-  HLW  or  BLW/CDR 
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5.3.4  Politics 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students 
develop  knowledge  of  how  political  institu¬ 
tions  and  systems  operate,  and  of  how  individuals  can 
translate  political  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  into 
a  wide  range  of  actions.  The  course  consists  of  sixteen 
units  ranging  from  an  examination  of  political  culture 
to  explorations  of  specific,  recurring  policy  issues.  The 
sixteen  units  are  organized  under  five  sections: 

A.  The  Sociocultural  Basis  of  Politics 

B.  Political  Processes  and  Groups 

C.  Political  Institutions 

D.  The  Territorial  Dimension  of  Politics 

E.  Policy  Issues 

Prerequisites  -  the  successful  completion  of  the 

requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  credit  at  the  advanced  level 
of  difficulty 

Credits  -  one 


5.3.6  Native  Studies 

The  OAC  for  Native  studies  is  outlined  in 
People  of  Native  Ancestry,  Senior  Division, 
1981,  beginning  on  page  7.  Principals  must  ensure 
that  the  content  covered  in  the  OAC  is  different  from 
that  in  a  Senior  Division  course  in  Native  studies 
offered  in  the  school. 


Prerequisites 


Credits 


-  the  successful  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  credit  at  the  advanced  level 

of  difficulty 

-  one 


Course  Code  -  HNA 


Course  Code  -  HPO 


5.3.5  Economics 

The  OAC  for  economics  is  outlined  in  the 
business  studies  guideline.  The  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  on  current  economic  issues  and  the 
framework  needed  to  understand  the  economic  goals 
of  the  Canadian  economy.  It  will  introduce  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  economic  stability,  growth,  and  stable  currency. 

Prerequisites  -  the  successful  completion  of  the 

requirements  for  a  Senior  Division  social 
science  or  business  studies  credit  at 
the  advanced  level  of  difficulty 

Credits  -  one 

The  credit  earned  in  the  above  course 
may,  at  the  individual  student's  dis¬ 
cretion,  be  used  as  (a)  a  credit  in  history 
and  contemporary  studies  or  (b)  a 
credit  in  business  studies.  In  addition, 
the  credit  earned  may  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  eight  required  for  concen¬ 
tration  in  business  studies.  This  course 
may  form  part  of  a  school's  history 
and  contemporary  studies  or  business 
studies  program. 


Course  Code 


-  HXE  or  BEC/CEC 
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5.4  Program 
Overview 


Intermediate  Senior  OAC 


Contemporary 


Canada: 
Life  in  the 


Early  Building 

Canadian  the  Canadian  B.G.A. 

Communities  Nation 


The  Emerging 

Canadian 

Community 


B 

Basic  Level 

G 

General  Level 

A 

Advanced  Level 

Living  in  a 

Changing 

World 


B.G.A. 


*see  business  studies  guideline 
**see  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario, 
People  of  Native  Ancestry,  Senior  Division 
(Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education, 
Ontario,  1981) 


Civilizations 


B.G.A. 


Twentieth- 
Century 
World  History 


B.G.A. 

American 
History 


B.G.A. 


AM* 

B.G.A. 
Politics 

y  '  *46* .  ■  < 

B.G.A. 


Society: 
Challenge 
and 
Change 


B.G.A. 

World  Religions 
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:  ■  ■'  , 


B.G.A. 

Native 
Studies** 


B.G.A. 


Modern 
Western 
Civilization 

mBSpil  ‘ 


Canada 
in  a 

North  American 
Perspective 


History 


Contemporary 

Studies 
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5.5  Credits  and  Modules 

5.5.1  Credits 

A  credit  is  granted  in  recognition  of  the 

successful  completion  of  a  secondary  school 
course  that  has  been  scheduled  for  a  minimum  of  110 
hours.  All  courses  designed  for  Grades  9  to  12  and 
the  Ontario  Academic  Courses  shall  be  offered  as 
single-credit  courses,  with  the  exception  of  "World 
Religions",  which  may  be  developed  into  two  credits. 
See  also  section  5.5.2,  "Modules",  below. 

Where  a  program  is  offered  in  the  co-opera¬ 
tive-education  mode,  courses  must  be  designed  so 
that  the  in-school  component  forms  at  least  one-third 
of  the  studies  for  the  credit.  That  is,  a  student  who 
chooses  the  co-operative-education  mode  may  earn  up 
to  three  credits  for  any  program  in  this  guideline:  one 
credit  for  the  in-school  component  and  two  credits  for 
the  out-of-school  component. 


5.5.2  Modules 

In  addition  to  "full-credit"  courses  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  110  hours,  the  history  and  contem¬ 
porary  studies  guideline  allows  for  the  development 
of  modules  from  Senior  Division  programs.  Modules 
may  be  assigned  either  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a 
credit;  no  module  of  less  than  one-quarter  credit  is 
permitted.  Students  could,  for  example,  earn  one  credit 
through  a  combination  of  four  quarter-credit  modules 
from  four  different  Senior  Division  programs.  The 
principal  shall  verify  that  any  module  maintains  the 
integrity  and  intent  of  the  program  as  outlined  in  this 
guideline.  The  principal  should  also  be  satisfied  that 
history  modules  include  a  significant  emphasis  on 
contemporary  events. 

To  ensure  adequate  depth  of  study  in  an 
OAC,  no  fractional  credit  shall  be  granted  in  these 
courses. 


5.6  Layout  of  Courses, 

Objectives,  and  Sample  Units 
in  Parts  B  and  C 

5.6.1  Courses 

The  outline  of  each  program  in  parts  B  and 
C,  the  Intermediate  Division  and  Senior 
Division  sections  of  this  guideline,  may  include  the 
following  subheadings: 

-  Rationale 

-  Aims 

-  Special  Considerations 

-  Overview 

-  Units 

-  Major  Objectives 

Cognitive  Skills 

Attitudes 

Knowledge 

In  Grades  9  to  12,  these  subheadings  are  repeated  for 
the  basic,  general,  and  advanced  levels  of  difficulty. 
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5.6.2  Objectives 

The  major  objectives  are  prescribed.  They 

must  be  included  in  the  planning  of  a  course 
of  study  and  in  classroom  instruction  as  the  course 
progresses.  Schools  may  add  major  objectives  to  a 
program  in  order  to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  students  in  their  communities,  provided 
that  such  objectives  are  consistent  with  those 
prescribed  by  the  ministry  for  the  program. 

The  attitude  objectives  are  derived  from  a 
small  manageable  set  and  are  often  the  same  for  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  within  the  same  program.  This  will  facilitate 
the  planned  inclusion  of  these  objectives  in  courses 
of  study.  The  cognitive-skills  objectives  are  also  derived 
from  a  manageable  set.  Appendixes  A,  B,  and  C  out¬ 
line  the  cognitive-skills  objectives  for  Grades  7  and  8, 
Grades  9  and  10,  and  Grades  11  and  12.  In  order  to 
promote  the  planning  of  growth  continuums,  the  cog¬ 
nitive-skills  objectives  are  similar  for  each  program. 
Differentiation  occurs  where  necessary  and  feasible  for 
the  levels  of  difficulty  and  for  the  sample-unit  declen¬ 
sion.  The  knowledge  objectives  are  different  for  each 
course  because  the  content  for  each  course  is  different. 


5.6.3  Sample  Units 

Sample  units  are  not  prescribed.  They  are 
provided  to  assist  schools  with  program  and 
course  planning,  to  exemplify  the  writing  of  appropri¬ 
ate  objectives,  and  to  suggest  some  teaching  and 
evaluation  strategies  related  to  these  objectives.  Ap¬ 
pendix  D  indicates  the  sample  units  in  which  to  find 
strategies  for  teaching  and  evaluating  some  of  the 
cognitive-skills  objectives  of  this  guideline.  Sample  units 
also  indicate  growth  in  cognitive-skills  development 
by  noting  whether  a  skill  is  to  be  introduced,  developed, 
or  extended.  Appendix  E  provides  examples  of  growth 
across  the  grades  in  selected  skills. 

In  Grades  7  and  8,  sample  units  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  units.  In  Grades  9  through  12,  one 
sample  unit  for  each  level  of  difficulty  is  provided.  The 
same  unit  has  been  presented  at  each  level  in  order 
to  exemplify  the  writing  of  objectives  and  teaching  and 
evaluation  strategies  at  the  different  levels  of  difficulty. 

The  layout  for  each  sample  unit  includes  the 
following  subheadings: 

-  Description 

-  Unit  Objectives 

-  Topics 

-  Sample  Teaching  and  Formative-Evaluation  Strategies 

-  Sample  Summative-Evaluation  Strategies 
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6.  Course  Design  and 
Program  Assessment 


6.1  Course  Design  at  the  School  Level 

In  designing  a  course  of  study,  teachers 

should  follow  the  steps  below  to  ensure  that 
they  have  addressed  the  policy  and  program  consider¬ 
ations  of  this  guideline  and  that  the  credits  earned  are 
consistent  with  ministry  guideline  descriptions  and 
intents  and  with  OSIS  policies. 

-  Rationale.  Teachers  should  review  the  introduction 
to  this  document  and  section  1.2,  "Definitions  and 
Descriptions  of  History  and  Contemporary  Studies", 
to  ensure  consistency  between  these  sections  and  the 
rationale  for  their  course  outlines. 

-Aims.  Teachers  should  review  section  1.4,  "The  Aims 
of  History  and  Contemporary  Studies",  and  the  aims 
in  the  relevant  program  and  course  descriptions  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Intermediate  Division,  Senior  Division, 
and  OAC  sections  of  this  guideline,  to  ensure  consis¬ 
tency  between  these  sections  and  the  aims  of  their 
course  outlines. 

-  Objectives  and  content.  Teachers  should  review 
"Major  Objectives"  in  the  relevant  program  and  course 
descriptions  provided  in  the  Intermediate  Division, 
Senior  Division,  and  OAC  sections  of  this  guideline, 
to  ensure  consistency  between  "Major  Objectives"  and 
the  objectives  in  their  course  outlines. 

-  Methodology.  Teachers  should  review  section  2,  "The 
Learner  and  the  Program",  and  the  sample  units  in 
the  relevant  section  of  the  guideline.  These  sample  units 
are  intended  to  provide  guidance  and  to  ensure  that 
the  credits  earned  are  consistent  with  the  ministry 
guideline  descriptions  and  aims  and  with  OSIS  policies. 
Teachers  should  also  review  the  objectives  in  their 
course  outlines  to  ensure  consistency  between  objectives 
and  methodology. 

-  Resources.  Teachers  should  refer  to  the  current  edition 
of  Circular  14.  (In  the  introductory  phase  of  this 
guideline,  as  publishers  begin  to  produce  appropriate 
materials,  additional  guidance  will  also  be  available 
from  the  ministry's  regional  offices.) 

-  Assessment  and  evaluation.  Teachers  should  review 
section  2.7,  "Assessment  and  Evaluation",  and  the 
sample  units  in  the  relevant  section  of  the  guideline. 
The  objectives  and  methodology  in  the  course  outline 
should  also  be  reviewed,  to  ensure  consistency 
between  them  and  the  assessment  and  evaluation 
strategies  selected. 


-  Courses  with  possible  content  overlap.  Teachers 
should  review  the  contents  of  affected  course  outlines 
to  ensure  that  either  new  content  is  being  covered  or 
similar  content  is  significantly  extended.  This  must  be 
done  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  credits  earned  are 
consistent  with  ministry  guidelines  and  OSIS  policies. 
Since  most  programs  and  courses  in  this  guideline 
offer  flexibility  in  choosing  content  at  the  school  level, 
this  should  be  a  relatively  mechanical  task. 

-  Special  requirements  and  considerations.  Teachers 
should  review  section  4,  "Considerations  in  Course 
Development",  and  "Special  Considerations"  for  the 
relevant  program.  Any  policy  requirements  relevant  to 
their  course  outlines  should  be  included. 

-  OSIS  requirements.  Teachers  should  review  section 
4.8,  "Courses  of  Study  at  the  School",  on  page  17  of 
OSIS,  to  ensure  consistency  between  it  and  their  course 
outlines. 

-  Unit  and  lesson  plans.  Teachers  should  use  their 
course  outlines  as  they  plan,  in  order  to  ensure  con¬ 
sistency  among  the  phases  of  planning. 


6.2  Program  Assessment 

In  planning  an  assessment  of  a  history  and 
contemporary  studies  program,  at  any  level  or 
period  of  implementation,  the  following  questions 
should  be  addressed: 

-  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  program  assessment? 

-  What  types  of  data  are  to  be  included?  (Student 
achievement,  student  interviews,  parent  interviews, 
teacher  interviews,  survey  of  resources,  OAIP  data?) 

-  Who  will  gather  and  assess  the  data?  (Teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  principals,  board  officials,  ministry  officials,  OISE 
staff?) 

-  Who  are  the  report  and/or  the  results  of  the  data 
for?  (Department  staff,  principal,  parents,  students, 
board  officials?) 

-  What  decisions  could  be  made  as  a  result  of  the 
program  assessment? 
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Cognitive-Skills  Objectives 
Grades  7  and  8 


Focus 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  suitable 
questions  for  an  inquiry.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  examine  a  variety  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  select  the  "best"  question  on  a  topic  from  a  list; 

-  discuss  the  quality  of  questions; 

-  discuss  the  purpose  of  questions; 

-  use  different  types  of  questions,  including  factual, 
definitional,  comparative,  ranking,  decision  making/issue 
analysis. 


Organize 

Students  should  be  able  to  select  and  develop 
an  organizer  for  the  focus.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  use  an  appropriate  type  of  organizer  for  the  focus  - 
e.g.,  time  sequence,  simple  cause-and-effect,  simple 
comparison,  decision-making/issue-analysis; 

-  develop  their  own  organizers,  with  appropriate  teacher 
direction; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of  the  focus; 

-  revise  the  focus  as  necessary. 


Locate 

Students  should  be  able  to  locate  and  select 
information.13  Courses  planned  shall  there¬ 
fore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  find  various  sources  of  information  -  e.g.,  personal 
memory  and  notes,  people,  textbooks,  other  books  (in 
the  library),  government  agencies,  print  and  electronic 
media,  audio-visual  materials,  computer  software  and 
data  bases,  with  appropriate  teacher  direction; 

-  select  information  by  using  indexes,  tables  of  contents, 
and  headings  in  books,  with  appropriate  teacher  di¬ 
rection; 

-  discuss  the  meaning  of  information  read,  observed, 
and  listened  to; 

-  discuss  the  reliability  of  information  read,  observed, 
and  listened  to. 


Record 

Students  should  be  able  to  summarize 
and  record  information  based  on  the  orga¬ 
nizer.  Courses  planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable 
students  to: 

-  identify  main  ideas  in  information; 

-  identify  supporting  details  in  information; 

-  summarize  information  in  their  own  words; 

-  select  appropriate  quotations,  pictures,  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  and  cartoons; 

-  record  information  and  relate  to  appropriate  parts  of 
organizer; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of  organizer  and  focus, 
with  appropriate  teacher  direction; 

-  adjust  organizer  and  focus,  as  necessary,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  teacher  direction. 


Evaluate/Assess 

Students  should  be  able  to  evaluate  and  assess 
the  recorded  information.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  identify  the  topic  in  information; 

-  connect  information  to  appropriate  ideas; 

-  determine  whether  information  is  fact  or  opinion; 

-  discuss  whether  information  is  relevant  to  the  focus; 

-  determine  whether  additional  information  is 
required; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of  organizer  and  focus; 

-  adjust  organizer  and  focus,  as  necessary,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  teacher  direction. 


13.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  consult  with  the  librarian  in 
planning  for  the  use  of  resources  within  the  school  and  the  commu¬ 
nity. 
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Synthesize  and  Conclude 

Students  should  be  able  to  synthesize  and 
draw  conclusions  from  the  information. 
Courses  planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable 
students  to: 

-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  -  e.g.,  comparative, 
cause-and-effect,  sequential,  with  appropriate  teacher 
direction; 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on  observations; 

-  explain  their  own  opinion; 

-  use  supporting  evidence  for  an  opinion; 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills  used  in  the  inquiry, 
with  appropriate  teacher  direction; 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the  method  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  to  record  information. 


Apply 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  product 
and  process  of  the  inquiry  to  other  situations 
or  circumstances.  Courses  planned  shall  therefore 
assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  develop  generalizations  from  conclusion(s); 

-  apply  a  general  rule  to  a  specific  case; 

-  make  predictions  based  on  conclusion(s); 

-  discuss  comparisons  that  can  be  based  on  conclu¬ 
sion^); 

-  discuss  decisions  that  can  be  based  on  conclusion(s); 

-  discuss  the  practical  uses  of  conclusion(s). 


Communicate 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  the 
product  and  process  of  the  inquiry.  Courses 
planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/mode(s)  of  com¬ 
munication  -  e.g.,  oral,  written,  visual; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  organ¬ 
izer/purpose  of  the  inquiry,  with  appropriate  teacher 
direction; 

-  write  clear,  coherent  notes,  sentences,  and  short 
paragraphs; 

-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and  personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and  personalities; 

-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g.,  role  playing, 
simulation,  small-group  discussion; 

-  use  charts,  graphs,  maps,  and  pictures  in  some 
assignments  and  in  notes. 
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Cognitive-Skills  Objectives 
Grades  9  and  10 


Focus 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  suitable 
questions  for  an  inquiry.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

General 

Advanced 

-  examine  a  variety  of  questions  on 
the  same  topic; 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  discuss  the  quality  of  questions; 

-  discuss  the  quality  of  questions; 

-  establish  criteria  for  assessing 
questions; 

-  discuss  the  purpose  of  questions; 

-  discuss  the  purpose  of  questions; 

-  recognize  questions  that  meet  the 
criteria; 

-  select  the  "best”  question  on  a  topic 
from  a  list; 

-  rate  the  quality  of  questions  in  a  list; 

-  formulate  questions  that  meet  the 
criteria; 

-  recognize  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  ranking,  decision  making. 

-  use  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  ranking,  decision  making. 

-  use  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  causal,  ranking,  decision 
making,  speculative. 

Organize 

Students  should  be  able  to  select  and  develop 
an  organizer  +  for  the  focus.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

Basic 

General 

Advanced 

-  use  an  appropriate  type  of  organizer 
for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time  sequence, 
simple  cause-and-effect,  simple 
comparison,  decision  making/issue 
analysis; 

-  use  an  appropriate  type  of  organizer 
for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time  sequence, 
multiple  causation,  multiple 
comparison,  simple  ranking,  decision 
making/issue  analysis  with  alternatives 
and  criteria; 

-  use  and  develop  an  appropriate  type 
of  organizer  for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time 
sequence,  multiple  causation,  multiple 
comparison,  simple  ranking,  decision 
making/issue  analysis  with  alternatives 
and  ranked  criteria; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 

-  revise  the  focus  as  necessary. 

-  revise  the  focus  as  necessary. 

-  revise  the  focus  as  necessary. 

t  The  complexity  and  sophistication  of  the  organizer  will  vary 
according  to  the  level  of  difficulty.  Organizers  at  the  basic  level  will 
be  the  least  complex  and  sophisticated.  Nevertheless,  as  the  course 
and  program  proceed,  the  organizers  used  at  any  level  of  difficulty 
should  grow  in  complexity  and  sophistication. 
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Locate 

Students  should  be  able  to  locate  and 
select  information.14  Courses  planned  shall 
therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic  General  Advanced 


-  find  various  sources  of  information  - 
e.g.,  people,  textbooks,  dictionaries, 
newspapers,  maps,  charts,  pictures, 
films,  computer  software  -  with  teacher 
direction; 


-  select  information  on  a  topic,  with 
significant  teacher  direction; 

-  discuss  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 


-  discuss  the  meaning  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with 
significant  teacher  direction; 


-  discuss  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with 
significant  teacher  direction. 


-  find  various  sources  of  information  - 
e.g.,  people,  textbooks,  other  books 
(in  library),  print  and  electronic  media, 
audio-visual  materials,  government 
and  other  agencies,  computer  software 

-  with  teacher  direction; 

-  select  information  by  using  indexes, 
tables  of  contents,  and  headings  in 
books; 

-  discuss  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 

-  discuss  the  meaning  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  some 
teacher  assistance; 

-  discuss  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  some 
teacher  assistance. 


-  find  various  sources  of  information  - 
e.g.,  people,  textbooks,  other  books 
(in  library),  print  and  electronic  media, 
audio-visual  materials,  some  primary 
sources,  government  and  other 
agencies,  computer  software  and 
databases  -  with  teacher  direction; 


-  select  information  by  using  indexes, 
tables  of  contents,  headings  in  books, 
and  systematic  skimming; 

-  determine  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 


-  determine  the  meaning  of  material 
read,  observed,  and  listened  to  with 
minimal  teacher  assistance; 


-  determine  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance. 


14.  it  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  consult  with  the  librarian 
in  planning  for  the  use  of  resources  within  the  school  and  the 
community. 
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Record 

Students  should  be  able  to  summarize  and 
record  information  based  on  an  organizer. 
Courses  planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable 
students  to: 


Basic  General  Advanced 


-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 


-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 


-  select  appropriate  quotations  and 
pictures; 


-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  significant  teacher 
direction. 


-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 


-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  some  teacher  assistance; 

-  select  appropriate  quotations,  pictures, 
maps,  charts,  tables,  diagrams,  and 
cartoons; 

-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  some  teacher  assistance. 


-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 


-  relate  information  to  the  main  ideas; 

-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 


-  select  appropriate  quotations,  pictures, 
maps,  charts,  tables,  diagrams,  and 
cartoons; 

-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance. 
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Evaluate/Assess 

Students  should  be  able  to  evaluate  and  assess 
the  recorded  information.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with 
significant  teacher  direction; 

-  identify  the  topic  in  information; 


-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 


-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  significant 
teacher  direction; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  significant  teacher 
direction. 


General 

-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with  some 
teacher  assistance; 


-  identify  the  topic  in  information; 


-  connect  information  to  appropriate 
ideas; 

-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 


-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  some 
teacher  assistance; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  some  teacher  assistance. 


Advanced 

-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance; 


-  identify  the  topic  and  point  of  view 
in  information; 


-  connect  information  to  appropriate 
ideas; 


-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 

-  evaluate  information  for  logical  errors; 

-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance; 


-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance. 
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Synthesize  and  Conclude 

Students  should  be  able  to  synthesize  and 
draw  conclusions  from  information.  Courses 
planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 

Basic  General 


-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  comparative,  cause-and-effect, 
past-present,  sequential  -  with 
significant  teacher  direction; 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on 
observations; 


-  use  a  minimal  amount  of  supporting 
evidence  for  an  opinion; 


-  explain  their  own  opinion  with  related 
evidence; 


-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the 
conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  significant 
teacher  direction; 


-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 
information. 


-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  comparative,  cause-and-effect, 
past-present,  sequential  -  with  some 
teacher  assistance; 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on 
observations; 

-  use  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
supporting  evidence  for  an  opinion; 

-  explain  their  own  opinion,  with 
related  evidence; 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the 
conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 
information. 


Advanced 

-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  comparative,  cause-and-effect, 
past-present,  sequential,  whole-part  - 
with  minimal  teacher  assistance; 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on 
observations; 

-  select  evidence  for  an  opinion  from 
an  excessive  amount  of  supporting 
evidence; 

-  explain  their  own  opinion,  with 
related  evidence; 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the 
conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance; 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 
information. 


Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 


Apply 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  product 
and  process  of  the  inquiry  to  other  situations 
or  circumstances.  Courses  planned  shall  therefore 
assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic  General  Advanced 

-  develop  generalizations  from  -  develop  generalizations  from  -  develop  generalizations  from  multiple 

conclusion(s);  conclusion(s);  conclusions; 


-  apply  a  general  rule  to  a  specific  case;  -  adapt  a  general  rule  to  different  cases; 

-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 


-  discuss  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  significant  teacher 
direchon; 


-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 


-  determine  practical  uses  of 
conclusion(s); 


-  determine  practical  uses  of  skills  used 
in  inquiry,  with  significant  teacher 
direction. 


-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 


-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 


-  discuss  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 


-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  some  teacher 
assistance; 

-  determine  practical  and  abstract  uses 
of  conclusions; 


-  determine  practical  and  abstract  uses 
of  skills  used  in  inquiry,  with  some 
teacher  assistance. 


-  speculate  about  alternative  outcomes; 

-  make  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 

-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 


-  determine  practical,  abstract,  and 
academic  uses  of  conclusions; 


-  determine  practical,  abstract,  and 
academic  uses  of  skills  used  in  inquiry, 
with  minimal  teacher  assistance. 
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Communicate 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  the 
product  and  process  of  the  inquiry.  Courses 
planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 


-  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 


-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  significant  teacher 
direction; 


-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
notes,  sentences,  and  short  paragraphs; 


-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 


-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g., 
asking  and  answering  questions,  small- 
group  discussion; 


-  use  appropriate  charts  and  pictures. 


General 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 

-  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  some  teacher  assistance; 

-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
multi-paragraph  compositions,  including 
a  bibliography; 

-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 


-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g., 
small-group  discussion,  role  playing, 
simulation,  oral  report; 

-  speak  persuasively; 

-  make  and  use  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
and  pictures  in  some  assignments 
and  in  notes. 


Advanced 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 

-  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance; 

-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
multi-paragraph  compositions,  including 
proper  bibliography  and  footnotes; 

-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  persuade; 

-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  - 
e.g.,  role  playing,  panel  discussion, 
simulation,  debate,  oral  report; 

-  speak  persuasively; 

-  make  and  use  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
and  pictures  in  some  assignments 
and  in  notes. 
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Appendix  C 

Cognitive-Skills  Objectives 
Grades  1 1  and  12 


Focus 

Students  should  be  able  to  formulate  suitable 
questions  for  an  inquiry.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic;’1' 


-  discuss  the  quality  of  questions; 


-  discuss  the  purpose  of  questions; 


-  select  the  "best”  question  on  a  topic 
from  a  list; 


-  use  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  causal,  ranking,  decision 
making.’1' 


General 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  establish  criteria  for  assessing 
questions;’1' 


-  recognize  questions  that  meet  the 
criteria;* 


-  select  the  "best"  question  on  a  topic 
from  a  list; 


-  use  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  causal,  ranking,  decision 
making,  moral,  speculative.* 


Advanced 

-  generate  a  list  of  questions  on  a  topic; 

-  establish  criteria  for  assessing 
questions; 

-  recognize  questions  that  meet  the 
criteria; 


-  formulate  questions  that  meet  the 
criteria; 


-  use  different  types  of  questions, 
including:  factual,  definitional, 
comparative,  causal,  ranking,  decision 
making,  moral,  speculative.* 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Organize 

Students  should  be  able  to  select  and  develop 
an  organizer"!  for  the  focus.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  use  an  appropriate  type  of  organizer 
for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time  sequence, 
multiple  causation,  multiple 
comparison,  simple  ranking,  decision 
making  with  alternatives  and  criteria;’'' 


-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 


General 

-  develop  an  appropriate  type  of 
organizer  for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time 
sequence,  cause-and-effect,  comparison, 
decision  making  with  ranked  criteria;* 


-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 


Advanced 

-  develop  an  appropriate  type  of 
organizer  for  the  focus  -  e.g.,  time 
sequence,  cause-and-effect,  ranking, 
comparison,  decision  making  with  filler 
information;* 

-  extend  the  complexity  of  the  organizer 
by  classifying  similar  parts  of  the 
organizer,  using  sub-organizers  within 
some  parts  of  the  organizer;* 

-  begin  to  use  statistical  models, 
theories,  and  conceptual  frameworks;* 

-  re-examine  the  appropriateness  of 
the  focus; 


-  revise  the  focus,  as  necessary. 


-  revise  the  focus,  as  necessary. 


-  revise  the  focus,  as  necessary. 


t  The  complexity  and  sophistication  of  the  organizer  will  vary 
according  to  the  level  of  difficulty.  Organizers  at  the  basic  level  will 
be  the  least  complex  and  sophisticated.  Nevertheless,  as  the  course 
and  program  proceed,  the  organizers  used  at  any  level  of  difficulty 
should  grow  in  complexity  and  sophistication. 

*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 


Locate 

Students  should  be  able  to  locate  and  select 
information.15  Courses  planned  shall  there¬ 
fore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  find  sources  of  information  beyond 
textbooks  -  e.g.,  people,  print  and 
electronic  media,  computer  software, 
government  agencies  -  with  teacher 
direction;* 


-  select  information  by  using  indexes, 
tables  of  contents,  and  headings  in 
books,  with  significant  teacher 
direction;* 


-  discuss  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  some  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  determine  the  meaning  of  material 
read,  observed,  and  listened  to,  with 
some  teacher  assistance;* 

-  determine  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  some 
teacher  direction.* 


General 

-  find  multiple  sources  of  information 

-  e.g.,  people,  textbooks,  other  library 
books,  some  primary  sources,  library 
catalogues,  print  and  electronic  media, 
audio-visual  materials,  government 
agencies,  computer  software  and 
databases  -  with  teacher  direction;* 

-  select  information  for  independent 
research;* 


-  discuss  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  determine  the  meaning  of  material 
read,  observed,  and  listened  to,  with 
minimal  teacher  assistance;* 

-  determine  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  minimal 
teacher  direction;* 

-  examine  the  relative  cost-benefit 
factors  of  sources  of  information  -  e.g., 
time  needed  to  obtain,  travel  involved, 
relevance  of  source.* 


Advanced 

-  find  multiple  sources  of  information 

-  e.g.,  people,  textbooks,  other  library 
books,  primary  sources,  library 
catalogues,  print  and  electronic  media, 
audio-visual  materials,  government 
and  other  agencies,  computer  software 
and  databases  -  with  teacher  direction;* 

-  select  information  for  independent 
research;* 


-  determine  the  reliability  of  sources  of 
information,  with  rare  teacher 
assistance;* 


-  determine  the  meaning  of  material 
read,  observed,  and  listened  to,  with 
rare  teacher  assistance;* 


-  determine  the  relevance  to  the  focus 
and  the  organizer  of  material  read, 
observed,  and  listened  to,  with  rare 
teacher  direction; 


-  determine  the  relative  cost-benefit 
factors  of  sources  of  information  -  e.g., 
time  needed  to  obtain,  travel  involved, 
relevance  of  source.* 


15.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  consult  with  the  librarian  in 
planning  for  the  use  of  resources  within  the  school  and  the  community. 

*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Record 

Students  should  be  able  to  summarize  and 
record  information  based  on  the  organizer. 
Courses  planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to: 


Basic 

-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 


-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  some  teacher  assistance;* 


-  select  appropriate  quotations,  charts, 
tables,  and  cartoons;* 

-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  some  teacher 
assistance;* 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  some  teacher 
assistance.* 


General 

-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 


-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  select  appropriate  quotations,  pictures, 
maps,  charts,  tables,  diagrams,  and 
cartoons; 

-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance.* 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Advanced 

-  identify  main  ideas  and  supporting 
ideas  in  information; 

-  relate  information  to  the  main  ideas; 

-  summarize  information  in  their  own 
words,  with  rare  teacher  assistance;* 

-  select  appropriate  quotations,  pictures, 
maps,  charts,  tables,  diagrams,  and 
cartoons; 

-  record  information  and  relate  to 
appropriate  parts  of  organizer; 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  rare  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  add  sub-organizers  as  necessary;* 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  rare  teacher  assistance.* 


Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 


Evaluate/Assess 

Students  should  be  able  to  evaluate  and  assess 
the  recorded  information.  Courses  planned 
shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic  General  Advanced 


-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with  some 
teacher  assistance;* 

-  identify  the  topic  in  information; 

-  connect  information  to  appropriate 
ideas;* 


-  identify  point  of  view  in  information; 

-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 


-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  some 
teacher  assistance;* 

-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  some  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  some  teacher 
assistance.* 


-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance;* 

-  identify  the  topic  and  point  of  view 
in  information;* 


-  connect  information  to  appropriate 
ideas; 


-  identify  different  perspectives  in 
information;* 

-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 

-  evaluate  information  for  logical  errors; 

-  evaluate  information  for  bias;* 

-  recognize  propaganda  techniques;* 

-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance;* 


-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance.* 


-  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
non-relevant  information,  with  rare 
teacher  assistance; 


-  identify  the  topic  and  point  of  view 
in  information; 


-  identify  sources  of  points  of  view 
and  purpose  in  data;* 

-  identify  different  perspectives  in 
information;* 


-  determine  whether  information  is 
fact  or  opinion; 

-  evaluate  information  for  logical  errors, 
accuracy,  underlying  assumptions;* 

-  readily  recognize  bias;* 

-  recognize  propaganda  techniques;* 

-  determine  whether  additional 
information  is  required,  with  rare 
teacher  assistance;* 


-  re-examine  appropriateness  of  focus 
and  organizer,  with  rare  teacher 
assistance;* 


-  adjust  focus  and  organizer,  as 
necessary,  with  rare  teacher  assistance.* 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Synthesize  and  Conclude 

Students  should  be  able  to  synthesize  and 
draw  conclusions  from  information.  Courses 
planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

General 

Advanced 

-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  past-present,  comparative,  cause- 
and-effect,  sequential  -  with  some 
teacher  assistance;* 

-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  past-present,  comparative,  cause- 
and-effect,  sequential,  whole-part  - 
with  minimal  teacher  assistance;* 

-  observe  relationships  in  the  data  - 
e.g.,  past-present,  comparative,  cause- 
and-effect,  sequential,  whole-part, 
ranking  -  with  rare  teacher  assistance;* 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on 
observations; 

-  draw  conclusions  based  on  systematic 
evaluation  of  evidence;* 

-  weigh  alternative  conclusions 
critically;* 

-  use  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
supporting  evidence  for  an  opinion;* 

-  use  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
supporting  evidence  for  an  opinion; 

-  select  evidence  for  an  opinion  from 
an  excessive  amount  of  supporting 
evidence; 

-  defend  their  own  opinion;* 

-  modify  conclusions  based  on  new 
evidence;* 

-  modify  conclusions  based  on  new 
evidence;* 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  conclusion(s); 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  some  teacher 
direction;* 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  minimal 
teacher  direction;* 

-  assess  the  usefulness  of  the  skills 
used  in  the  inquiry,  with  rare  teacher 
direction;* 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 

information. 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 

information. 

-  assess  the  appropriateness  of  the 
method  and  materials  used  to  record 
information. 

*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Part  A:  Policy  and  Program  Considerations 


Apply 

Students  should  be  able  to  apply  the  product 
and  process  of  the  inquiry  to  other  situations 
or  circumstances.  Courses  planned  shall  therefore 
assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  develop  generalizations  from 
conclusion(s); 

-  apply  a  general  rule  to  a  specific  case;* 

-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 


-  make  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  significant  teacher 
direction;* 

-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  some  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  determine  practical  uses  of 
conclusion(s); 

-  determine  practical  uses  of  skills  used 
in  inquiry,  with  some  teacher 
assistance.* 


General 

-  develop  generalizations  from  multiple 
conclusion(s); 

-  apply  a  general  rule  to  different  types 
of  cases;* 

-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 

-  speculate  about  alternative  outcomes;* 

-  make  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  some  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  determine  practical  and  abstract  uses 
of  conclusions; 

-  determine  practical  and  abstract  uses 
of  skills  used  in  inquiry,  with  minimal 
teacher  assistance;* 

-  discuss  alternatives  to  the  inquiry 
process  followed.* 


Advanced 

-  develop  generalizations  and  analogies 
from  conclusions; 


-  adapt  general  rules  to  fit  different 

cases;* 

-  make  predictions  based  on 
conclusions; 


-  speculate  about  alternative  outcomes; 

-  make  comparisons  based  on 
conclusions,  with  rare  teacher 
assistance;* 

-  discuss  and  make  decisions  based  on 
conclusions,  with  rare  teacher 
assistance; 


-  determine  practical,  abstract,  and 
academic  uses  of  conclusions; 

-  determine  practical,  abstract,  and 
academic  uses  of  skills  used  in  inquiry, 
with  rare  teacher  assistance;* 

-  create  or  adapt  alternatives  to  the 
inquiry  process  followed.* 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Communicate 

Students  should  be  able  to  communicate  the 
product  and  process  of  the  inquiry.  Courses 
planned  shall  therefore  assist  and  enable  students  to: 


Basic 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 

-  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  some  teacher  assistance;* 

-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
notes,  sentences,  and  paragraphs;* 


-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 


-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g., 
small-group  discussion,  role  playing;* 


-  use  charts,  maps,  and  pictures  in 
some  short  reports.* 


General 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 

-  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  minimal  teacher 
assistance;* 


-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
multi-paragraph  compositions,  including 
a  bibliography; 


-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 


-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g., 
small-group  discussion,  role  playing, 
simulation,  oral  report;* 


-  develop  logical  arguments;* 


-  make  and  use  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
and  pictures  in  some  assignments 
and  in  notes. 


Advanced 

-  determine  the  appropriate  type(s)/ 
mode(s)  of  communication  -  e.g.,  oral, 
written,  visual; 

-  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the 
type  of  communication  to  data, 
audience,  time/resource  constraints; 

-  communicate  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  organizer/purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  with  rare  teacher  assistance;* 


-  write  clear,  coherent,  and  correct 
multi-paragraph  compositions,  including 
bibliography  and  footnotes; 

-  write  an  essay  of  about  1000  words, 
using  bibliography  and  footnotes;* 

-  speak  clearly  and  coherently; 

-  write  to  describe  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  explain  ideas,  events,  and 
personalities; 

-  write  to  persuade; 

-  speak  in  a  variety  of  situations  -  e.g., 
role  playing,  panel  discussion, 
simulation,  debate,  oral  report; 


-  develop  logical  arguments;* 

-  speak  persuasively; 

-  make  and  use  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
and  pictures  in  some  assignments 
and  in  notes. 


-  speak  persuasively; 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  skill  in  Senior  Division  or  extension  of  the 
skill  for  that  level  of  difficulty. 
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Cognitive  Skills  Exemplified 
in  Sample  Units, 

Grades  7-12* 


Grades 

7/8 

9/10 

9/10 

11-12 

11-12 

Program 

Emerging 

Canadian 

Community 

Contemporary 

Canada 

Living  in 
a  Changing 
World 

Civilizations 
in  History 

20th-Century 

World  History 

Skill 

Category 

Focus 

4  4 

6 

Organize 

4  4 

6 

Locate 

4  4 

6 

6 

Record 

2  2 

6 

Assess/ 

Evaluate 

2  2 

6 

6 

Synthesize 

and 

Conclude 

2  2 

6 

Apply 

2  2 

6 

6 

Communicate 

4  4 

6 

6 

t  The  numbers  in  the  chart  refer  to  the  number  of  times  skills 
within  the  skill  category  are  exemplified  in  sample  units  for  the 
particular  program. 
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11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

American 

History 

Law 

Politics 

Society: 

Challenge  and 
Change 

Total 

6 

20 

6 

6 

6 

32 

20 

10 

6 

6 

28 

6 

16 

6 

6 

28 

6 

6 

6 

38 
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Appendix  E 

Cognitive-Skills  Growth 
in  Sample  Units, 

Grades  7-12  (Selected  Skills )x 


Grade 

7 

8 

9/10 

9/10 

Program 

Early 

Canadian 

Communities 

Building 
the  Canadian 

Nation 

Contemporary 

Canada 

Living  in 
a  Changing 

World 

Skill 

Category 

B  G 

A 

B  G  A 

Focus  -  use/generate  different 
types  of  questions 

Introduce 

Develop 

D  D 

. . fi&isiSsS. . 

Organize  -  use/develop  a 
comparison  organizer 

Introduce 

Develop 

D 

D 

Locate  -  examine  the 
meaning/significance  of 
information  read,  observed, 
and  listened  to 

Introduce 

D 

Record  -  identify  main  ideas  in 
information 

Introduce 

Assess/Evaluate  -  determine 
whether  information  is  fact 
or  opinion 

Introduce 

Develop 

1  D 

Synthesize  and  Conclude  - 

observe  cause-and-effect 
relationships  in  information 

Introduce 

Apply  -  discuss/make  predictions 
based  on  conclusions 

Introduce 

1  D 

Communicate  -  write  to  describe 
ideas,  events,  and  personalities 

Introduce 

1 

D 

B  -  Basic  Level 
G  -  General  Level 
A  -  Advanced  Level 


I  -  Introduce 
D  -  Develop 
E  -  Extend 


$  This  chart  illustrates  the  growth  in  a  selected  subskill  within  each 
general  skill  category. 
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Appendix  E 


11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

Civilizations 
in  History 

20th-Century 
World  History 

American 

History 

Law 

Politics 

Society: 
Challenge  and 
Change 

B  G  A 

B  G  A 

B  G  A 

B  G  A 

B  G  A 

B  G  A 

1  D 

E 

D 

E 

E 

D 

E 

E 

E 

E 

D 


I 


D 


D 


D 


D 


D 


DDE 


D  E 


D  E 
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